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a statement of policy .. . 





THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 
is a professional periodical designed to meet the needs of the members 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Association, and others in- 
terested in the field. 


it seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in education, 
vocational guidance agencies, industry, business, government, social 
agencies, and service organizations to do their work better. 


The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL attempts to: 


. Represent both the unity and breadth of the personnel anrfd 
guidance movement. 

. Examine, report, and foster good personnel and guidance prac- 
tices in the entire field. 

. Assist the various branches of the association to promote their 
programs by discussion of materials, problems, and accomplish- 
ments relating to personnel and guidance. 

4. Keep its readers informed about major trends in the training 
and protessional growth of personnel and guidance workers. 

- Report selected research studies in the field, particularly those 
which give promise of practical application. 

j. Present news about people and events in the field. 

. Describe materials in other journals, books, and audio-visual 
media pertinent to the field. 

. Serve as a medium for the interchange of ideas and for the ex- 
ploration of new areas in personnel and guidance. 


The Journal welcomes description of what guidance workers 
are doing on the job. It invites people active in the field to con- 
tribute to its pages. It succeeded Occupations, a periodical with a 
history of service, and it hopes to continue to merit the distinction of 
being a useful, practical and thoroughly read Journal. 
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Important McGraw-Hill Sooke 





TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 


By JANE WARTERS, Los Angeles, 
California. 396 pages, $4.75 


This comprehensive text covers all the 
commonly used techniques and the latest 
developments and trends in student per- 
sonnel work. It deals specifically with 
tests, inventories, observation reports, 
self-reports, cumulative personnel records, 
case studies, and case conferences—all 
the instruments and procedures of special 
importance to the student personnel 
worker. 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


By HERBERT SANDERSON, Voca- 
tional Counseling Center, University 
of Buffalo. 346 pages, $4.50 


This book aims to help students and prac- 
ticing counselors familiarize themselves 
with the fundamental principles in edu- 
cational and vocational counseling. The 
book covers practical and theoretical as- 
pects of the subject as they arise in work- 
ing with adolescents and adults. The 
author discusses the psychological forces 
that prompt the client to seek vocational 
help, difficulties encountered in entering 
counseling work, the counseling process 
itself, the role of the counselor and his 
psychological needs, and the ending 
phase. 


McGraw-Hill 
330 West 42nd Street 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES. 
Second Edition 


By EDWARD C. ROEBER, University of 
Michigan, GLENN E. SMITH, Michigan 
State artment of Public Instruc- 
tion, and C. E. ERICKSON, Michigan 
State College. McGraw-Hill Practi- 
cal Guidance Series. In press 


A very thorough revision of a highly suc- 
cessful text. It offers a wealth of prac- 
tical, specific, and detailed suggestions 
for the establishment of a complete guid- 
ance program—its organization and de- 
velopment—in any school system, utiliz- 
ing sound principles of administrative 
procedures. Modern guidance concepts 
and current practices are incorporated 
throughout. The book shows that the 
guidance program is a part of the school 
and not apart from it, and stresses the 
need for cooperative action of adminis- 
trators, teachers, counselors, and the 
community. ; 


PRACTICAL GUIDANCE METHODS. 
For Counselors, Teachers, and 
Administrators 


By ROBERT H. KNAPP, University 
of South Dakota. 320 pages, $4.25 


This basic text also provides a ready 
source of materials which will help teach- 
ers, counselors, and administrators to 
study and understand individual pupils 
and their needs better, and offers many 
concrete suggestions for meeting these 
needs. The book covers the guidance 
needs of children through elementary 
and secondary school, considering the 
problems of both large and small schools, 
rural and urban schools. Emphasis is on 
the individual pupil and his problems. 
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WASHINGTON Si FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 
LONG-TERM TRENDS IN FARM LABOR DEMAND 


Population growth: Biggest plus factor in demand for farm 
labor is rapid growth of U. S. population, according to recent re- 
port on long-range trends in farm labor demand by Louis Levine, 
Chief, Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. At present rate of population growth, 2 million people 
are being added to population each year. Estimate is that pres-— 
ent population of 162 million will swell to at least 200 million 
by 1975. Even if we eat no better in future than we do now, 20 or 
25 years from now we shall be consuming at least 25 per cent more 
food than at present. Consumers are now spending better than a 
fourth of their income, after taxes, for food. They are now con— 
suming 12 per cent more food per person than before World War II. 

Farm population down: While general population is balloon- 
ing, farm population is shrinking. It's estimated that by 1975 
present farm population of 24 million will have dropped to 20 mil- 
lion. In 1916 there was 1 person living on a farm for every 2 
persons in cities. Today ratio is 1 to 5 and by 1975 it's ex- 
pected to be 1 to 10. This means that fewer workers will be 
called upon to produce greater amounts of food. 

Technological improvements: Last year farm output was 31 
per cent higher than in 1940, while man-hours of work were down by 
one-sixth. This means that productivity of farmers and farm 
workers jumped by 57 per cent. This has resulted from increased 
mechanization, scientific breeding, better seed, more fertilizer, 
more effective herbicides and insecticides, and more technically 
skilled labor force. For example, last year almost 95 per cent of 
small grains and soybeans were harvested with grain combines, and 
about 75 per cent of the corn for grain was picked mechanically. 
Cotton harvest machines did work equivalent to 300,000 workers 
last year. Continuation of trend toward larger farm units means 
further technological progress. 

Shifts in consumption patterns: Obviously, production of 
some crops results in greater demand for farm labor than others. 
Therefore, we have to keep an eye on changes in consumption pat-— 
terns. We're now eating (per person) more eggs, fruits, vege—- 
tables, dairy products, meats and poultry than before World War 
II; we're eating less of cereal products and potatoes. These 
trends are likely to continue. There may well be a shift from use 
of cotton and wool in textile manufacturing to synthetic products. 
This could have an important effect on demand for farm labor. 

















In summary: Labor Department foresees (1) need for greater 
skills in agricultural work in long future; (2) curtailed demand 
for seasonal hand workers, with seasons shortened; (3) shrinkage 
of farm population, with more farm work done by skilled workers 
living in nearby cities and towns; (4) greater integration of 
urban and rural labor markets, with fewer differences in wage 
levels and standards of work; (5) coverage of farm workers in 
social security programs, workmen's compensation, child labor 
legislation, unemployment insurance. 





SEVEN MILLION WORK FOR GOVERNMENT 


Magnitude of government employment: According to Bureau of 
Census, there are now over 7 million persons on governmental pay-— 
rolls. About one-third work for Uncle Sam and two-thirds for 
state and local governments. For every 10,000 persons in U.S.A., 
435 are engaged in some type of public employment. Last year they 
drew about 23 and a third billion dollars in pay, of which 9.8 
billion went to Federal civilian employees, 3.3 billion to em- 
ployees of state governments, and 10.2 billion to those working 
for municipalities. 

Some facts on Federal employment: Federal civilian employ-— 
ment is now at national ratio of 141 per 10,000 population. 

States showing highest ratios are District of Columbia, Virginia, 
Maryland, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Colorado, New Mexico. States 
with greatest numbers of Federal employees are California, Dis-— 
trict of Columbia, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, Illinois—in 
that order. States with lowest ratios are Connecticut, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Michigan, New Hampshire—in that order. States 
with smallest numbers are Vermont, New Hampshire, Nevada—in 
order. Defense agencies and postal service make up 70 per cent of 
Federal civilian employment. 

Local employment up: While Federal employment has dropped 
somewhat, numbers working for state and local governments have 
been rising. Highest state-local ratios are in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nevada, New Hampshire, Wyoming, in that order. Low- 
est ratios are in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, District 
of Columbia, Alabama, Georgia, in that order. National ratio is 
294, but this goes down to 261 per 10,000 population if part-time 
employees are related to full—time equivalent. 














PROFESSIONAL IMMUNITY 


For Guidance Counselors 


T IS A WELL-KNOWN fact that the guidance 
fae by the very nature of his work 
must gather data that are highly personal 
in character. It is regrettable that data so 
gathered are not for the most part given 
adequate legal protection as privileged 
communication. This, it is believed, is a 
matter that should be corrected, and it can 
be corrected, counselors believe, if they can 
make clear to the public the exact nature of 
what they want and why. 


Meaning of Immunity and Privileged 
Communication 


“Immunity,” in a legal sense, means a 
form or condition of exemption. Black 
defines it as “an exemption from performing 
duties which the law generally requires 
other citizens to perform.” Hence a per- 
son, under certain prescribed conditions, 
may be immune from arrest or prosecution. 
Immunity is not an exemption or privilege 
merely to be enjoyed; it is a condition which 
by necessity accompanies certain official 
acts. 

“Privileged communications” are defined 
by Black as being “in the law of evidence 
any communications made to a counselor, 
solicitor, or attorney, in professional con- 
fidence, and which he is not permitted to 
divulge; otherwise called a ‘confidential 
communication.’ "2 

Modern statutory practice has extended 
the right of immunity in regard to privi- 
leged communications to certain profes- 
sions, such as theology and medicine, whose 
practitioners are habitually and inevitably 
the recipients of confidential communica- 
tions. 


Tuomas M. Carter is Professor of Psychology at 
Albion College, Albion, Michigan. 

*Henry C. Black, Law Dictionary. St. 
West Publishing Co., 1933, p. 291. 

* Ibid. 
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Two kinds of privileged communications 
are recognized by law, those which are 
absolutely privileged and those which are 
qualifiedly privileged. An absolutely privi- 
leged statement is one against which no 
legal action can be taken even though false 
and made with malicious intent. Such 
absolutely privileged statements can be 
made only by a legislative body or by a 
judge sitting on his bench. Qualifiedly 
privileged communications are those made 
to or by persons in connection with their 
professional responsibilities and in other re- 
lationships generally recognized as confi- 
dential. 

There are two ways in which immunity 
may apply to privileged communications. 
One permits persons to hold professional 
secrets; the other protects persons against 
legal action of libel and slander in the use 
of privileged communication when it is 
clear that such is made in the best interest 
of the individual or society or both. 


The Proper Sphere of Immunity 


The purpose of professional immunity 
may be viewed from three aspects. The 
professional practitioner must be protected 
within the sphere of his professional activi- 
ties. The patient or client must be af- 
forded protection so that he may not be 
coerced by the unethical manipulation of 
confidential information by professional 
men on whose superior training and knowl- 
edge he relies. And, by the same token, the 
public at large, being both producer and 
consumer of professional communications 
on various levels and in various degrees of 
performance, is to be protected from ex- 
ploitation and malpractice in the name of 
professional activities. At all costs the gen- 
eral welfare must be protected to the ex- 
tent that no practitioner-client relationship 
be allowed to jeopardize the civil rights and 
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by THOMAS M. CARTER 


privileges of citizens in general. Inasmuch 
as all human relationships take place in a 
social sphere, it is important that all laws, 
rules, and regulations pertaining to im- 
munity be construed in a strict manner. 

The mere fact that a communication is 
made in confidence, either expressed or im- 
plied, is not sufficient to entitle it to be 
privileged per se unless the persons con- 
cerned bear to each other a relationship 
which the law recognizes or construes as 
one that must be maintained. Cases ap- 
pearing in Ruling Case Law*® show that, 
except for the common-law privilege with 
respect to communications to an attorney 
and those privileges which have been ex- 
pressly declared by statute, the public in- 
terest in the disclosure of all facts relevant 
to a litigated issue is deemed to be para- 
mount to any consideration of the inviola- 
bility of a communication made in reliance 
on personal confidence. 


Legal Status of Privileged 
Communication 

In 1946 Hugh S. Jenkins,‘ attorney-gen- 
eral of the state of Ohio, ruled that there 
was no legal authority to treat information 
received by the State Board of Vocational 
Education, Bureau of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, in the administration of the state 
program as privileged communications 
per se. However, the Federal Security 
Agency does have legal authority to make 
rules and regulations governing the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act, and 
privileged communications may be given 
legal immunity in the event that it is con- 
cluded that the protection of such informa- 
tion as confidential is necessary to the 


* W. M. McKinney, Ruling Case Law. Northport, 
New York: Thompson and Co., 1941, p. 517. 

*Opinions of the Attorney-General of Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio: Heer Printers, 1948, pp. 305-311. 
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proper administration of the act. This is 
Public Law 113, passed by the Seventy- 
eighth Congress of the United States. 

The Ohio statute dealing with witnesses® 
contains a number of provisions in regard 
to privileged communications. Under a 
clause of a later section of the statute, by 
its terms made applicable to the section re- 
lating to such communications, the princi- 
ples stated in that section apply whenever 
a case is plainly within the reason and the 
spirit of the statute, even though it is not 
within the strict letter. It is obvious that 
one could construe counselor-counselee 
communications to be within the reason 
and the spirit of the statute. 

The Ohio statute does not entirely dis- 
qualify as witnesses persons who have in- 
formation which is privileged; it merely 
disqualifies them as to testimony concerning 
the confidential communication. A study 
of the case of Milling Co. v. Bunn® will 
reveal that the law is not that the excep- 
tions are to be multiplied by judicial con- 
struction, but rather that the principles of 
the statutory sections dealing with privi- 
leged communications are to be applied 
when a case, not within the letter, is plainly 
within the reason and the spirit. 

The case of Benedict v. State of Ohio" 
may be cited in evidence of the fact that 
communications made by a client to an 
attorney who is not licensed, but who limits 
his professional activities to the functions 
of a justice of the peace, are privileged 
communications in so far as they were made 
within the bounds of this inferior-court 
practice. 

The rule of “privilege,” as set forth in 
the statutes of the various states, is broad 
and comprehensive, including within its 


* Willis Estrich, ed., Ohio Jurisprudence, Vol. 42. 
Rochester: Lawyer's Publishing Co., 1936, p. 289. 

*E. C. Randall, Ohio State Reports, Vol. 75. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clark and Co., 1907, p. 270. 

*George B. Okey, Ohio State Reports, Vol. 44. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clark and Co., 1887, p. 679. 
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scope all proceedings of a judicial nature, 
whether pending in some court of justice or 
before a tribunal or an officer clothed with 
judicial or quasi-judicial powers, and it 
applies to communications made before 
tribunals having attributes similar to those 
of courts. The cases summarized below 
give ample evidence from which to con- 
clude that qualifiedly privileged status is 
broad and comprehensive. All arguments 
of privileged communications between 
counselors and counselees are based on the 
close resemblance of that relationship to the 
circumstances surrounding the findings in 
these cases (the cases cited appear in full in 
the state reporter system indicated at the 
conclusion of each summary; the West 
Publishing Company reviews them on the 
page given in the footnotes): 


1. Statements allegedly made by the presi- 
dent of the University of Oklahoma and 
the dean of the medical school at a ses- 
sion of the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity, concerning the fitness of a certain 
librarian in the medical school who had 
been discharged by the president and the 
dean and who was given a hearing before 
the board, were considered privileged. 
(Hughes v. Bizzell, 189 Okla. 472.) 

. It was declared that the law prohibits 
physicians from testifying to facts ac- 
quired in their professional capacity. 
(Polish Roman Catholic Union of 
America v. Palen, 302 Mich. 557.1) 

3. Communications made by a person to 
an attorney with a view to employing 
him were regarded as privileged although 
the attorney was not subsequently em- 
ployed. To be privileged, the com- 
munication between an attorney and his 
client has to be confidential and so re- 
garded, at least by the client, at the time. 
(Keir v. State, 11 Fla. 886.1") 

. Privileged communications were ex- 
tended to cover the recommendation of 
a health department in regard to a 
masseur’s petition for a license. (Powers 
v. Vaughan, 312 Mich. 297.!*) 


* Words and Phrases. 
Co., 1952, p. 138. 

* Ibid., p. 133. 

” Ibid., p. 135. 

" [bid., p. 139. 

8 Tbid., p. 142. 


St. Paul: West Publishing 
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A survey of the cases set forth in Ruling 
Case Law reveals that privileged communi- 
cations can exist at certain times and under 
certain circumstances for relationships be- 
tween army officers, banker and customer, 
credit agencies, mercantile agencies, busi- 
ness associates, child and parent, brother 
and sister, druggists, druggist and clerk, em- 
ployer and employee, master and servant, 
hospital attendant and patient, nurses and 
patient, news writers, prosecuting attorneys, 
trustee and beneficiary, and veterinary 
practitioners; communications to an at- 
torney-general and to judges or law students 
and statements to interpreters have also been 
considered privileged. No cases were found 
that involved counselor-client relationships 
as such. However, one may conclude prima 
facie that these relationships are of such an 
intimate nature as to receive, should need 
arise, a legal construction similar to that 
accorded the relationships listed above. 
But this is not enough—guidance counselors 
believe that the relationship should be 
specifically protected by statutory law. 

So far our discussion and legal citations 
have been in regard to professional im- 
munity as it pertains to the right and the 
responsibility of persons to hold profes- 
sional secrets. The following citations per- 
tain to the protection of professional per- 
sons against legal action for libel and 
slander when they use privileged communi- 
cations if it is clear that such use is made 
in the best interest of the individual or 
society or both. 


5. In a case of Everest v. McKenny, the 
president of the Michigan State Normal 
College was a defendant in a suit for 
slander because of alleged remarks con- 
cerning one of the students at the col- 
lege. The Supreme Court of Michigan 
ruled that the alleged statements of 
President McKenny were qualifiedly 
privileged because they grew out of his 
official duties and that no damages were 
recoverable." 

. Ina case of Kenny v. Gurley the medical 
director and the dean of women of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 


162 N.W. 277, L.R.A. 


™ Everest v. McKenny, 
1917A 779. 
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tute were sued for libel because of 
alleged statements concerning a sus- 
pended student. The Supreme Court 
of Alabama held that the alleged state- 
ments were qualifiedly privileged inas- 
much as they were made in connection 
with the official duties of the parties 
concerned and that therefore no dam- 
ages were recoverable." 

. In a case of Dixon v. Allen a court has 
held that a statement, in order to be 
qualifiedly privileged, must not only be 
made by one in the proper discharge of 
his official duties, but also must be made 
only to those who have rightful interest 
in the matter. In this case it was alleged 
that a school director made a slanderous 
remark about a teacher to the other 
directors in the presence of a party who 
was not a member of the board of di- 
rectors. The Supreme Court of Illinois 
held that the statement was not quali- 
fiedly privileged because it was made in 
the presence of a third party who had no 
official or legitimate interest in the 
matter.?5 

. In the case of Tanner v. Stevenson a 
court has ruled that school officials are 
not entitled to professional immunity in 
regard to communications made between 
them unless both parties have rightful 
interest in the matter. A county super- 
intendent of schools wrote a letter to the 
state superintendent of schools in which 
he made an uncomplimentary statement 
about an applicant for a state teacher's 
certificate. In a suit for libel, a Ken- 
tucky court ruled that the statement was 
not qualifiedly privileged because of its 
official character inasmuch as the teacher 
in question was not an applicant for a 
position in the county of which the 
superintendent was an official. In this 
case, however, the court ruled that no 
damages were recoverable since such a 
statement coming from any citizen of 
the state should be considered as quali- 
fiedly privileged.'* 

The latter group of citations shows that 
publicly licensed teachers and school ad- 
ministrators may convey privileged com- 


“Kenny v. Gurley, 208 Ala. 623, 95 So. 34, 26 
A.L.R. 813. 

*® Dixon vy. Allen, 69 Cal. 527, 11 Pac. 189. 

* Tanner v. Stevenson, 138 Ky. 578, 128 S.W. 878, 
30 L.R.A. (NS.) 200. 
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munications to others who are authorized 
to receive such information without fear of 
being prosecuted for libel and slander. 
Teaching is an old profession; those who 
engage in it must have and are given a 
certified status. Their practices are regu- 
lated and protected by statutory and ruling 
case law. Guidance counseling is a rela- 
tively new profession and its legal basis is 
as yet not so well established. 


Counseling as a Profession 


If the guidance counselor is to enjoy the 
immunity that is commonly extended to 
other professions in which privileged com- 
munications are allowed, it is necessary to 
establish the fact that he is a respected 
practitioner of a profession and that his 
duties lie within the realm of legally pre- 
scribed professional immunities. 

Carter V. Good"? defines a profession as 
an occupation that requires relatively long 
and specialized preparation on the higher- 
education level and that is governed by a 
special code of ethics. It would seem that 
psychological counseling could scarcely fail 
to qualify by that definition. 


The Counselor’s Education 


E. G. Williamson'* concludes that coun- 
seling is a complex function which con- 
stantly demands a high degree of personal 
skill. It requires a great amount of formal 
education and training and utilizes many 
and varied procedures of diagnosis and 
therapy. Kitson?® insists that the minimum 
educational achievement for the counselor 
is the master’s degree. The degree should 
preferably have been conferred by one of 
the major educational institutions, whose 
staff has been alert to the importance of 
laboratory courses and of supervised field 
work. It will be only a short time until the 
person wishing to be a counselor will have 


" Ed., Dictionary of Education. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1939, p. 18. 


*” How to Counsel Students. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1939, p. 18. 

*Henry D. Kitson, “The Training of a Voca- 
tional Counselor,” Journal of Clinical Psychology, 


1945, 1, 180-181. 





to obtain a doctoral degree or its equiva- 
lent. 

Needless to say, high-sounding degrees 
obtained from correspondence-course di- 
ploma mills are not an adequate qualifica- 
tion for the profession. The pulp maga- 
zines are full of articles written by pseudo- 
counselors whose formal training has some- 
times never gone beyond the fifth grade of 
elementary school. The radio stations like- 
wise carry programs featuring “counselors” 
who pretend to deal with every type of 
problem known to man. In no circum- 
stances and in no degree are these people 
to be construed as counselors who would 
come under the cloak of immunity or have 
any legal protection afforded by statutory 
provisions related to privileged communi- 
cations. 


The Counselor’s Code of Ethics 


The professional status of the guidance 
counselor is further established by the pro- 
fession’s recognized code of ethics. This 


code is drawn in reference to the child, the 
parents, the community, the profession, the 


school, and the counselor himself. It sets 
up an extremely high standard of profes- 
sional conduct and rigidly excludes from 
the profession the charlatans—those who 
have had only a pseudo-scientific training, 
if any, and whose motivation is completely 
mercenary. Blum,”° in his writing about 
counseling and psychology, gives an excel- 
lent insight into the harm done by ill- 
trained people with low standards who have 
little or no interest in their clients as per- 
sons. 

The counselor’s code! is too long to be 
given in full in this paper. However, since 
the aim here is to call attention to the fact 
that psychological counseling is a profes- 
sion requiring immunity in regard to truly 
professional communications, the pertinent 
section may be quoted: “All confidential 
information expressed in an _ interview 


” Milton L. Blum and Benjamin Balinsky, Coun- 
seling and Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1951, p. 27. 

™ Warren T. Powell, “A Code of Ethics for Coun- 


selors,” Education, 1939, 65, 74. 
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should be held sacred. It should be used 
only with permission of the counselee un- 
less the welfare of the community or school 
is jeopardized. . . .” 


Scope of Counselor’s Professional 
Activities 

Before the counselor can lay claim to 
professional immunity, he must do more 
than establish the fact that he is a qualified 
practitioner of a recognized profession. He 
must clearly define the scope of his profes- 
sional activities. Immunity is not a privi- 
lege which a professional man or woman 
can enjoy at all times and upon all occa- 
sions. A person is right in believing that 
his physician is duty-bound to conceal all 
private matters that have passed between 
them in the purely physician-patient rela- 
tionship. No court can compel a regularly 
licensed physician to divulge such private 
information. However, if a patient were 
to confide in a physician on a purely social 
occasion, the communication would not be 
privileged, and no immunity would ensue. 
It is clear that before a counselor could 
claim immunity, he would not only have 
to be able to show that he was a member of 
a genuine profession, but also that he was 
acting in a professional capacity and within 
the proper limits of privileged communica- 
tions. 

The very nature of the counselor-coun- 
selee relationship requires, in the interest 
of the client, that legal protection be 
afforded it. Counselors must not be re- 
quired nor even permitted to reveal in- 
formation conveyed to them in their pro- 
fessional. capacity except under conditions 
in which members of other professions such 
as theology, law, and medicine would be 
called upon to reveal such information. If 
this situation is to be achieved, the coun- 
selor must have immunity, and communi- 
cations relative to his activities must ipso 
facto be privileged. If immunity is not 
granted, then guidance counselors, who 
make use of intricate psychoanalytic 
methods, will often fail to establish the de- 
gree of confidential rapport necessary to 
enable them to do their best work. 
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It is true, of course, that most treatment 
of extremely neurotic and psychotic per- 
sons is now carried on under conditions 
which afford immunity. Psychiatrists en- 
joy professional immunity by virtue of the 
fact that they have obtained the degree of 
doctor of medicine. Many guidance coun- 
selors, however, work with normal or near- 
normal people in an area that does not re- 
quire the knowledge and understanding 
usually held only by those who have a 
medical degree. At the same time, the 
guidance counselor must have other types 
of understanding and a skill not generally 
expected of the medical practitioner. 
Surely, the communications of normal and 
near-normal people are just as sacred as the 
communications of the mentally ill; im- 
munity is just as necessary for the well- 
trained guidance counselor who does not 
have a medical degree as it is for the psy- 
chiatrist. 

The best counseling is done when the 
counselor is on the most intimate terms 
with the counselee. The relationship must 
be close enough to encourage the counselee 
to give free expression to his thoughts and 
feelings. The counselor must know the 
person's weaknesses and faults as probably 
no one else does. Well-known writers in 
the field of counseling insist that counselor- 
counselee rapport must be so good that it 
becomes a powerful therapeutic factor of 
itself. If such rapport is to exist, the coun- 
selee must have a deep, abiding faith that 
the counselor will hold in confidence all 
that is revealed to him. For that reason 
professional counselors feel that no rela- 
tionship between persons that involves con- 
fidential communications is more in need 


of legal recognition and legal protection 
than is the relationship between the coun- 
selor and the counselee. 


Summary 


1. The search of legal references in con- 
nection with this paper has not produced 
any evidence that guidance counseling 
comes within the scope of activities to which 
professional immunity is granted. 

2. Counseling qualifies as a profession in 
its educational requirements and in its code 
of ethics. 

3. The profession is at present suffering 
from a lack of statutory immunity such as 
is granted to other professions which make 
use of highly personal information. 

4. The guidance counselor is ethically 
bound by his professional philosophy, if 
not by the legal statutes of all states, to 
consider the counselee’s activities, his fail- 
ures to adjust, and his particular problems 
as professional secrets. 

5. Guidance counselors should know 
under what conditions and to whom, and 
only to whom, they may make use of 
privileged communications without being 
in danger of legal action for libel or 
slander. 

6. While it may be reasonable to assume 
that the general principles of stat»*ury law 
dealing with privileged communications 
will be applied to counseling if a case arises 
that is not within the letter but is plainly 
within the spirit of the law, it is neverthe- 
less contended that guidance counseling is 
of such a nature that it is in the best inter- 
est of the counselor, the counselee, and the 
public at large that the profession be 
granted statutory immunity. 


CHANCELLOR Henry T. HEALD of New York University on freedom as 
a priceless asset of the university: “the right to seek the truth, to transmit 
knowledge from generation to generation, to dissent, to differ, to explore 
unpopular or even heretical ideas, but not to engage in conspiracy against 
the society which grants the freedom.” 
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GUIDANCE OF THE GIFTED 


6 p= RECENTLY, “gifted” children were 
generally neglected in our schools. 
This neglect was traceable in part to mis- 
conceptions concerning their nature and 
their needs. It was believed by many 
people that typically the gifted child was 
peculiar, eccentric, and ill-balanced socially. 
In fact, some writers- held that eccentricity 
and genius were inseparable characteristics. 
Others asserted thai since the gifted child 
was well equipped to take care of himself, 
he needed little help or guidance in school. 

The falsity of the above views was clearly 
shown by the genetic studies of L. M. Ter- 
man and his associates who have traced the 
development of more than 1,500 gifted per- 
sons for more than 25 years. When first 
identified, the children were about ten years 
old on the average. At that time, the typi- 
cal child in this group was found to be a 
rather well-rounded child—neither a physi- 
cal weakling nor a social misfit. 

In every investigation, rapidity of learn- 
ing proved to be a characteristic of the 
gifted child. His mastery of language was 
typically remarkable; and his attainment 
in school subjects was similarly phenomenal. 
In two or three studies, it was found that 
by the time the gifted pupil was ten years of 
age, he had, on the average, knowledges of 
pupils in grades two or three grades above 
his own. Yet he was seldom accelerated or 
offered an enriched program of study. Al- 
most without exception, studies made dur- 
ing the period 1900-1945 showed that 
schools were making little special provision 
for gifted children. As one writer stated: 


The gifted, the potential leaders, discoverers, 
and creators . . . are usually left to develop their 
own skills in their own way and in terms of per- 
sonal initiative alone.’ 


Paut Wrrrty is Professor of Education at North- 
western University. 

*C. C. Miles, Manual of Child Psychology, edited 
by L. Carmichael. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1946, p. 931; Revised 1954, p. 1028. 
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The need for more adeqtate stimulation 
and guidance of the gifted throughout high 
school and college was suggested by other 
studies. One of pertinence here was re- 
ported by C. Gilbert Wrenn. This investi- 
gator cited a follow-up of the top 16 per 
cent of Minnesota high school graduates.* 
Nine years after high school graduation, 45 
per cent of this group had received bacca- 
laureate degrees, and 8 per cent had earned 
advanced degrees. At the same time, how- 
ever, only 4 per cent of the pupils whose 
1Q’s were estimated to be at or above 125 
had received degrees beyond the baccalau- 
reate. Such facts have led to a concern on 
the part of educators for identifying and 
encouraging the gifted in large numbers to 
prepare for positions of leadership in sci- 
ence, education, and other fields wherein 
training beyond the baccalaureate degree is 
essential. There is also a growing concern 
for giving financial aid to enable the gifted 
to carry on advanced work in school. It has 
been pointed out that in many states half of 
the estimated number of gifted high school 
graduates fail to go to college. 

Increasingly, educators are recognizing 
the close relationship between the amount 
of education a pupil receives and the eco- 
nomic status of the pupil’s parents. The 
authors of the book, Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? show the significance of economic 
factors in determining whether a pupil goes 
to college.* It is clear from such studies 
that subsidies, scholarships, and fellowships 
are needed by many gifted high school and 
college students to continue their education. 
Encouragement and guidance are also re- 
quired by gifted students in college in order 
that they will develop fully.* 


*C. G. Wrenn, The Educational Record, Vol. 
XXX, rey 1949, 2S. 

*W. L. Warner, R. J. wy and M. B. Loeb, 
Who Shall Be Educated? The Challenge of Un- 
equal + 'md New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. 

‘Paul Witty and Samuel W. Bloom, “Science Pro- 
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by 
PAUL WITTY 


Recent Educational Provisions 
for the Gifted 


An awakening interest in the gifted has 
been observed in many schools during the 
past two or three years.. This condition is 
attributable in part to the widespread dis- 
semination of facts contained in the book, 
The Gifted Child. It is traceable also to 
the influence of the recommendations found 
in the monograph, The Education of the 
Gifted, published by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education 
Association.® 

In 1951 outstanding programs for the 
education of gifted children were described 
by Albert I. Oliver in The Nation’s 
Schools.*?’ Endeavors cited by him included 
the work of the Robert E. Lee Junior High 
School in Baltimore, a school set aside for 
the education of the gifted; the opportunity 
classes in the Allentown (Pa.) schools; the 
special classes in Public School 208 in 
Brooklyn; the workshop groups in the Col- 
fax Elementary School of Pittsburgh; the 
special English class in Lower Merion (Pa.); 
the extensive curricula for the gifted high 
school pupils in the Monroe High School 
of Rochester (N. Y.); the senior seminar in 
the Swarthmore (Pa.) High School. 

Oliver reported also the work of the 


visions for the Gifted,” Exceptional Children, Vol. 
XX, March, 1954, pp. 244-250, 262. 

*Paul Witty, editor, The Gifted Child. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1951. 

*Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States 
and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, The Education of the Gifted. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1950. 

TA. I. Oliver, The Nation’s Schools, Vol. XLVIII, 
November, 1951, pp. 44-46. 


Philadelphia Suburban Study Council 
which was organized in the fall of 1948. 
This group investigated the needs of the 
gifted and experimented with enrichment 
programs and evaluation procedures. In 
1950 the University of Pennsylvania pub- 
lished a report of this work in the mono- 
graph entitled Programs for the Gifted. 

Additional successful programs for the 
education of gifted children were described 
by Grace I. Loomis in 1951. These in- 
cluded such well-known efforts as the major 
work classes in Cleveland and the oppor- 
tunity classes of Los Angeles. Included 
also were descriptions of the Speyer School 
of New York City; The Hunter College 
Elementary School in New York City; the 
hobby clubs of Appleton (Wis.); the pro- 
gram in Baltimore; the work of an “enrich- 
ment teacher” in Birmingham (Ala.); and 
an enrichment plan in Brockton (Mass.).§ 

Another plan of recent origin has been 
followed successfully in the high school of 
Modesto (Calif.). The 20 most highly 
gifted pupils in the I1lth and 12th grades 
are given a two-hour a day enriched course. 
In these classes both group and individual 
instruction is provided. During the re- 
mainder of the day the pupils are enrolled 
in regular classes.® Interest is especially 
keen at present in departments of science 
and mathematics in attracting gifted pupils. 
James W. Gebhart voices this concern about 
the importance of full utilization of our 
assets: 

Living in an age when survival seems to be 
mathematically in direct proportion to scientific 


achievement, we should take stock of our intellec- 
tual assets and act accordingly.” 


*Grace I. Loomis, Curriculum Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 12, 1951. Edited by H. B. Wood, professor of 
education, School of Education, University of 
Oregon. 

*N. B. Scharer, The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, Part I, 
Vol. XXXVI, March, 1952. 

© J. W. Gebhart, School Science and Mathematics, 
Vol. LII, May, 1952. 





Let's not neglect our nation’s richest resource 
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Gebhart advocates the adoption of a 
“long range program which would require 
years of study and possibly the establish- 
ment of several experimental schools.” 
Such schools should, he says, be supported 
by the state. 

Harry A. Cunningham, too, expresses con- 
cern over the “manpower bottleneck in sci- 
entific research.” He fears that this short- 
age is likely to become much more serious 
in the next ten years unless we immediately 
do some long-range planning. He suggests 
the establishment of schools of science 
either on a city-wide or a state-wide basis. 
An outstanding school of this type is the 
High School of Science in the Bronx."! 


High School Programs for the Gifted 


Appropriate guidance given early in the 
career of the superior high school pupil can 
do much to lead him to want to make full 
use of his ability. Participation in activi- 
ties associated with Science Fairs, the Sci- 
ence Talent Search, The National Science 
Teacher Association Achievement Awards, 
and contests sponsored by scientific and en- 
gineering societies serves to engender inter- 
est on the part of many gifted pupils. How- 
ever, many others are not given this stimula- 
tion and fail to become interested in the de- 
velopment of their abilities. 

The conservation of talent requires the 
cooperation of the entire school staff. Some 
efforts are being made to achieve this goal. 
For example, in the San Francisco schools 
a student with a specific gift or talent is di- 
rected early in his career to a teacher in the 
field of his special ability. As a part of the 
guidance program, he is encouraged to read 
published accounts about science careers for 
high school students. 

An adequate program of guidance for the 
gifted requires not only the cooperation of 
all the staff members within the school, but 
it also involves the associated efforts of par- 
ents of community agencies to provide ad- 
ditional incentives and opportunities. In 


“H. A. Cunningham, Department of Biology, 
Kent State University, School Science and Mathe- 
matics, Vol. LIL, May, 1952, pp. 373-380. See also 
E. F. Peckman, School Science and Mathematics, Vol. 
LII, February, 1952. 
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these efforts, the first problem is the ident:- 
fication of the especially capable student. 

With the advent of the intelligence test, 
children of IQ 130 and higher were referred 
to as gifted. In the early studies of the 
distribution of intelligence, it was found 
that these children constituted about | per- 
cent of the entire school population. Sev- 
eral writers have recently advanced a 
broader interpretation which would include 
a larger number of pupils. One group sug- 
gested that pupils with IQ 137 and above 
be considered as highly gifted, and that 
moderately gifted students be identified by 
IQ ratings 120-137. Such a practice would 
include 10 per cent of high school students 
in the moderately and highly gifted 
groups.!? 

Various other proposals have been made 
from time to time. And practices in schools 
vary widely in the designation of the gifted. 
Hollinshead™*® voices a warning of impor- 
tance: 


We ought not to let ourselves get so bemused 
with the importance of developing genius or near 
genius that we neglect in any sense those just below 
them in ability, for those just below have an 
almost equally important contribution to make, 
mostly in the direction of developing, explaining, 
and diffusing the thought of those who are in the 
very top rank, 


In the March, 1954, issue of Exceptional 
Children, the writer, in collaboration with 
Samuel Bloom, described the methods of 
selection used in some outstanding science 
programs for capable students in the high 
schools of New York City; Indianapolis, 
Forest Hills, New York, Baltimore, North 
Phoenix, Arizona, Los Angeles, Oak Park 
and Evanston, Illinois..* The provisions 
now being made for exceptionally capable 
pupils in these cities is indeed heartening. 
These schools and others initiating similar 
programs are participating in a great move- 
ment in behalf of gifted pupils. The com- 
bined effect of this renewed interest and en- 
deavor promises to enrich the lives of many 

“See The Gifted Child, op. cit, chapters 2 and 10. 

* Hollinshead, B. S., Who Should Go to College? 


New York: The Columbia University Press, 1952. 
“Paul Witty and Samuel Bloom, op. cit. 
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superior students and at the same time to 
contribute to the advancement of society 
through the development of capable lead- 
ers in science and other fields. 

Despite these efforts, the gifted pupil is 
still neglected in many schools. The guid- 
ance worker or counselor has an important 
role to play in correcting this condition and 
in helping to conserve talent. He can aid 
materially: 

1. By assisting in the identification of 
pupils having distinctive ability in the ele- 
mentary and secondary school and in col- 
lege. 

2. By working with teachers and adminis- 
trators in planning stimulating curricula 
for such pupils. 


3. By seeking appropriate scholarships 
and financial assistance for them. 

4. By directing students to appropriate 
reading materials to help them plan careers 
that will call forth the best use of their abili- 
ties. 

5. By working with parents and teachers 
in efforts to understand and meet the spe- 
cial problems of the gifted. 

6. By directing gifted pupils to com- 
munity resources that will enrich interests. 

In these and other ways, the guidance 
worker can make a distinct contribution in 
conserving and utilizing fully our country’s 
greatest resource—its gifted children and 
youth. 


TWO YEARS OF PROGRESS IN EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Twelve million people live in metropolitan areas where educational 
television stations are now operating; 10 million more live in primary 
service areas of nine other stations now under construction; adding the 
population of areas soon to be served by thirteen stations where construc- 
tion will soon begin, a conservative estimate places the potential educa- 
tional television audience within the near future at 35 to 40 million people. 
Behind this progress in the field of educational television, a minimum of 
25 million dollars can be accounted for in support for the movement. 
These facts highlight a special report submitted this week to the Federal 
Communications Commission by the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, summarizing progress during the slightly more than two 
years since the FCC reserved 242 television channels for non-commercial 
educational use. Subsequent to issuance of the Sixth Report and Order 
of June 2, 1952, the Commission has reserved an additional ten channels 
for education. 

The report includes the following information about facilities: “Ten 
communities now have educational television stations in operation: 
Houston; Los Angeles; East Lansing, Michigan; Pittsburgh; Madison, 
Wisconsin; San Francisco; Cincinnati; St. Louis; Ames, lowa; and Colum- 
bia, Missouri. Two of these, Ames and Columbia, operate on commercial 
licenses. KTHE in Los Angeles, licensed to the University of Southern 
California recently was granted special temporary authority to 
remain silent pending the securing of additional funds to operate the 
station. Nine other communities already have educational television 
stations under construction which will be in operation soon: Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; Boston; Columbus, Ohio; Champaign-Urbana, Illinois; 
Detroit; Seattle; Oklahoma City and Tulsa; and Munford, Alabama. 
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Research on Productive 


BEHAVIOR’ 


Lo" DOES A university assess the behav- 
ior of its students? This question has 
been central in the launching of a long- 
range research program by members of the 
research staff in the Occupational Oppor- 
tunities Service of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The program has been labeled “pro- 
ductive behavior,” and the objects of study 
are Ohio State University students. In 
order to answer our central question, how- 
ever, we have assumed that it is necessary 
to determine how student actions are inter- 
preted by relevant other persons, as well as 
by the students themselves. 

There are at least two senses in which 
other persons may be considered relevant to 
a student's actions in the university. As the 
observing investigator, I may consider other 


persons as relevant because they show 
a significant statistical relationship to some 
criterion of student behavior in which I 
am interested. For a given student, how- 
ever, certain persons may be referred to as 
“relevant others” only in the sense that in 
his view their actions or beliefs influence 


his own. These two sets of persons, one 
seen by the investigator and another by 
the student as relevant to the student's be- 
havior, may or may not be the same. But 
the investigator may choose to study the 
possible congruence of such sets of persons 
and the standards they uphold. These 
sets of persons and standards can be useful 
as a basis for determining the operations by 
which criterion variables of student per- 
formance are to be specified. Moreover, 


Harowp B. Pepinsky is Director of Research and 
Associate Professor of Psychology at Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

* From a paper read at the annual meeting of 
the American Coll Personne! Association, Buffalo, 
New York, April 13, 1954. The writer owes much 
to Drs. Harold Garfinkel and Pauline N. Pepinsky 
for an added clarity of statement that he could not 
have achieved alone. 
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knowledge of relevant other persons and 
their standards may be useful in organizing 
and accounting for student performance 
with respect to such criteria. 

This set of procedures for identifying 
and describing standards of student pro- 
ductivity or success in a university is at 
variance with usual attempts to establish 
criteria of student achievement. In such 
excellent reports as those of Crawford and 
Burnham [/], and Stuit and others [//], for 
example, one finds attention centered on 
grades as a criterion of student success. 
Pressey’s [9], important monograph on 
student acceleration utilizes the same 
criterion. Again, the grade criterion was 
used by the majority of a highly imaginative 
group of persons who met to discuss “the 
identification of talent” [10]. 

Of course, our educational and psycho- 
logical journals are loaded with studies con- 
cerned with criteria of student success other 
than grades. Interpersonal skills such as 
“leadership” or “participation” and a host 
of other criteria have been used. Yet the 
trend has been to employ standards of 
student success that have been set by the 
researcher or by persons other than the 
student himself. Now this procedural 
means has a virtue. For example, if a 
researcher chooses to define “the productive 
student” as one who scores in the top 10 
per cent of a specified norm group on a 
particular entrance test battery, or as one 
whose cumulative grade point average 
places him in the top 5 per cent of his class- 
mates, the researcher has given operational 
definition to his criterion of student pro- 
ductivity. 

Yet this kind of neat operational defi- 
nition, which may be chosen by the re- 
searcher to describe his criterion of pro- 
ductive behavior among university students, 
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will have differential relevance for other 
persons—colleagues and students—within 
the university. One colleague may be ex- 
pected to denounce this criterion with the 
remark “This is all very well, but you 
psychologists haven’t begun to measure the 
important things about students.” Perhaps 
this colleague thinks it is most important 
for students to have interpersonal skills. 
Or another colleague may reject this and 
all other contributions of the social sciences 
as “the statistical-counting method.” He 
wants to identify and cultivate in students 
such qualities as “imaginativeness,” “orig- 
inality,” and “the ability to abstract.” And 
students themselves may seem to be indif- 
ferent to the researcher's crystal-clear defi- 
nition of productive behavior. 

The rationale for the present research 
program has developed out of such ex- 
periences with students and faculty in the 
Ohio State University. For the time being, 
a decision has been made to use the term 
“productive behavior” as a label only and 
against giving a more precise definition to 
this term. The writer and his colleagues 
are now inquiring into the devices by which 
a university assesses the behavior of its 
students. Partially, this concern was forced 
upon the research team as a means of 
establishing credit in the university. It 
became evident that student and faculty 
values would have to be understood and 
accepted if research was to be conducted at 
all! We began to see the wisdom of capital- 
izing upon the seemingly divergent value 
patterns held by various groups of persons 
within the university. Thus, we aré now 
conceptualizing “productive behavior” by 
students within the university as a set of 
definitions to be provided by the principal 
actors within that social system. In can be 
anticipated, for example, that a student's 
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view of his own situation will be helpful in 
subsequent attempts to explain and predict 
his actions in the university system. It can 
be anticipated, also, that the views of the 
student's present situation held by relevant 
other persons will be helpful in explaining 
and predicting the student's behavior [7]. 

Our research on productive behavior 
among students in The Ohio State Univer- 
sity is based, in part, on the very practical 
observation that such research has relevance 
for university personnel as it deals with the 
standards of behavior that they set for 
students. This statement might imply that 
these persons are not or should not be in- 
terested in student views. Our hunch, 
however, is that those who set standards 
for students have to be interested in and 
informed about the standards that students 
set for themselves. Moreover, our observa- 
tions thus far have led to the inference that 
The Ohio State University is not one social 
system with respect to standards of student 
behavior, but many sub-systems. For 
example, it seems safe to wager that the 
standards of Arts College faculty members 
are significantly different from, though 
overlapping with, those of faculty members 
in the College of Education. One may 
wager further that there are differences 
among departments in either of these two 
colleges. And students judged by faculty 
to be productive within a given department 
or college may be expected to have con- 
gruent standards of their own productivity. 
Still other sets of standards may be expected 
among residence hall counselors, super- 
visors of campus activity programs, etc. 
Such wagers and their verification would 
seem to be highly important in determining 
criteria of student productivity and in pre- 
dicting to them. 

The above delineations of sub-systems 
within a university are illustrative only and 
not exhaustive. In the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, which has nearly 20,000 students at 
the present time, one could spend years in 
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establishing sub-groups of persons who have 
similar notions of how students should be- 
have. With sufficient entree into the 
numerous functional units of the univer- 
sity, for example, one might study the be- 
havior standards of an entire cohort of 
entering freshmen and follow them through 
their entire periods of enrollment to deter- 
mine the changes in standards that take 
place from year to year. Ideally, this kind 
of information could also be elicited from 
everyone on the university payroll. 

Such an elaborate and extensive study 
is not possible at the present time. Within 
the university, our research team simply 
would not be granted license for free and 
wholesale investigation, a necessary condi- 
tion for this kind of project. But we are 
not ready to commit ourselves to a single, 
large-scale project—even if we could. In 
the first place, we feel morally obligated to 
provide useful information to our univer- 
sity associates in return for their coopera- 
tion and trust. Short-term projects, varied 
in aim, method, and locale, furnish greater 
opportunity for learning how research in- 
formation is received and used. One 
criterion of its utility is whether we are 
invited to continue. 

A second reason for avoiding commit- 
ment to a single research project at this 
time is that we cannot yet lay claim to a 
single conceptual scheme in which to or- 
ganize our notions about productive behav- 
ior. For example, we are interested not 
only in discovering the sets of standards 
by which a university assesses its students, 
but in how students behave with reference 
to these standards. Thus, we must aim 
toward explanation and prediction of stu- 
dent accomplishment as well as how the 
standards of accomplishment come to be 
set up. In the same way, we cannot yet 
have confidence in any single procedural 
means for testing a set of hypotheses. 

Currently, then, several projects are 
underway or in the planning stage. Fol- 
lowing exploratory work with the group 
administration of Q-sort procedures in 
1952-1953 [4, 5], we have underway a study 
of “The Relationship Between Expressed 
Standards of Conduct and Observed Behav- 
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ior of School Children.” This project, 
which Herbert Coon, Lawrence Siegel, and 
the writer are supervising, involves the ac- 
tive partnership of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity School.! Its objectives are to determine 
(1) agreement among pupils, parents, and 
teachers in describing how students should 
and should not act; (2) whether these 
groups differ, or whether sub-groups of pu- 
pils can be differentiated; and (3) whether 
deviation in expressed standards of con- 
duct is related to observed deviation from 
peer and teacher standards. Even the first 
phase of this research has been interesting; 
for example, when pupils, teachers, and 
parents were asked to describe how pupils 
should and should not act in several critical 
situations, approximately half of the re- 
sponses could be coded into a major cate- 
gory labeled “‘respectful—polite.” And the 
largest number of responses in this cluster 
could be coded into a sub-category “is not 
loud or noisy—does not shout or yell.” 
From nearly 5,000 responses from 262 sub- 
jects, 60 representative items were selected 
for a mass Q-sort by pupils, teachers, and 
parents. These data are now being proc- 
essed for analysis; identification of sub- 
groups will then permit us to proceed to a 
comparison of the pupils’ observed behavior 
with the standards that they and their teach- 
ers and parents have furnished. We can 
also test a hypothesis of Festinger et al. [2] 
that peer-rejection is a function of homo- 
geneity of expressed standards within the 
peer group. 

Another question has been asked by 
Robert Fager in a study of how university 
students and faculty members differ in their 
use of constructs to describe the “successful” 
and “unsuccessful” student.2 He has pro- 


} Partial support for this research has come from 
a grant to the University School from the Ohio 
State University Development Fund. William Mc- 
Aninch, Howard Moss, and Stanley Rubin have con- 
tributed materially to the study, as has a large seg- 
ment of the University School faculty. An earlier, 
related study by Jenkins and Lippitt [6] should be 
consulted. 

* This project has been supported in part by a 

ant to the writer from the University Advisory 
committee on Research Grants. The cooperation 
of the School of Home Economics and the Women's 
Division, Department of Physical Education, is 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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ceeded from a theory of Personal Constructs 
developed by Professor George Kelly and 
has used an adaptation of Kelly’s “Role 
Construct Repertory Test."* In Kelly's 
term, a construct is the way an individual 
codes his experiences in determining how 
two objects or events are alike and different 
from a third. The RCRT is used to elicit 
the particular constructs used by an indi- 
vidual to describe the world as he sees it. 
These are called his “personal” constructs. 
The RCRT was administered to students 
and faculty members in the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion and the School of Home Economics. 
Although Dr. Fager’s instrumentation and 
procedure cannot begin to be adequately 
described here, two of his findings to date 
can be briefly reported upon. For example, 
he has established that there are radical dif- 
ferences between the two departments with 
respect to the personal (i.e., individual) 
construct systems of students and faculty 
members. As a hypothesis for further re- 
search, this has led him to predict depart- 
mental differences in the way that students 
and faculty will communicate with each 
other. Irrespective of department, how- 
ever, subjects tended to use their own con- 
structs more than those of their peers in 
describing the “successful” or “unsuccessful” 
student. 

A third study, of “Superior Students,” is 
being conducted jointly by Associate Dean 
Fuller and Professor Claude Simpson, of the 
Arts College, and by David Hill and the 
writer, from the Occupational Opportuni- 
ties Service. In 1952-1953, an exploratory 
study was made of the performance charac- 
teristics of a group of freshmen who were 
above average in high school grades and 
entrance test data in comparison with other 
freshmen.* These results were sufficiently 
provocative to encourage the four of us in 
a series of intensive individual case studies. 
Thus far, we have held case conferences on 
two students and we are beginning a third 


*A statement of Kelly’s theory of personal con- 
structs, including a description of his test, is now 
being processed for ey in book form. 

‘Unpublished study by George Vening, David 
Hill, and Harold Pepinsky. 
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case study. In a literal as well as a collo- 
quial sense, we are beginning to “come to 
terms” with each other. Here the case 
study method is being used on individuals 
examined successively, in an attempt to 
formulate and revise hypotheses about po- 
tentially outstanding students. With our 
Arts College colleagues as ‘relevant others,” 
we are learning to describe more concretely 
the operations they use to describe a stu- 
dent as “productive.” And the student is 
a source of information about his standards 
and view of his present behavior. 

Finally, Richard Deininger, Edwiges 
Florence, and the writer have been attempt- 
ing to develop a systematic approach to 
anxiety viewed as irrelevant drive. Having 
taken as our point of departure the notion 
of anxiety as an irrelevant drive [8], we have 
begun to explore the possibility of treating 
anxiety as if it were a function of uncer- 
tainty, utilizing an information theory 
model [3]. While this work had seemed 
somewhat peripheral to the productive be- 
havior research, we now see a possibility of 
using empirical knowledge and instrumen- 
tation obtained in the studies of behavior 
standards to develop a crude measure of 
relevant motivation. If this bridge can be 
established as a useful one, we shall be in a 
better position to determine such things as 
the effect of input and/or output uncer- 
tainty upon anxiety level, and the effect of 
anxiety level, in turn, upon performance 
under varying conditions of relevant drive. 
At any rate, Mr. Deininger has proposed an 
experiment along these lines which we hope 
to conduct soon. 


Summary 


In this paper, a program of research on 
“productive behavior” has been described. 
A presentation of the rationale for this pro- 
gram is followed by brief reports on re- 
search in progress. In the present stage of 
this research, we hope to learn more about 
the devices by which a university assesses 
the behavior of its students. It is our con- 
viction that we can best pursue this end in 
a research atmosphere that is free and open 
in its inquiry. 
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NEW TEACHERS FOR THE NATION'S CLASSROOMS 


A unique approach to relieving the pressing teacher shortage in the 
nation’s public schools has been recommended at the Department of Labor 
by a committee of educators, civic organization leaders, and community 
representatives from throughout the country. 

The proposed program, various aspects of which have already been tried 
successfully in numerous American communities, would insure a supply 
of well-qualified, trained teachers from the ranks of homemakers whose 


children are in school. Their previously earned degrees can now be taken 
out, dusted off and put to work. The committee considers this group 
excellent potential because of the maturity of the women involved, their 
experience in dealing with their own children, and their closeness to the 
communities which they would be serving, as well as their educational 
background. It was pointed out that the proposal is flexible enough for 
adaptation to any state or community. 

Training courses for candidates from this group would be planned by 
school authorities in terms of the specific needs of their own community. 
Teacher training institutions in the vicinity of the community would gear 
the curricula to the needs of the candidate. Lay organizations would be 
called upon to help recruit the candidates. The entire plan would be 
designed by and for the individual community, with the candidate train- 
ing near her home on a schedule which would not detract from her home- 
making responsibilities. Upon satisfactory completion of the training, 
she would teach in her own community. 

Among “success stories” cited by the committee this week was the Wayne 
University program in Michigan through which the teacher training pro- 
gram is brought to the community where it is needed, candidates “practice 
teach” under guidance while taking workshop courses through the school 
year and special summer session work to qualify them for certification. 
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Guidance by TV 


by DONALD G. TARBET 


W' TELEVISION is mentioned people 
usually think of entertainment, 


Jackie Gleason, Herb Shriner, Arthur God- 
frey, the fights, wrestling, and other pro- 
grams of this nature. On the other hand 
quite a number of stations are presenting 
a different type of program. Some are in- 
terpreting the schools to the public by 
means of TV. Others are presenting pro- 
grams which are designed for in-school 
viewing. Guidance, too, should join in 
this movement to expand the possibilities of 
television for educational purposes. 

Some schools are already presenting pro- 
grams based on guidance services. The il- 
lustrations which are given were collected 
through correspondence with administrators 
and others interested in education in various 
schools reported as using television for 
educational purposes. It is a very en- 
couraging sign that so many are reporting 
progress in this direction. 

Iowa-TV Schooltime, presented by WOI- 
TV, of Ames, Iowa, reported a series of 
programs on “It’s Your Future,” dealing 
with vocational information designed for 
students of high school age. Schools use 
various means of presenting occupational 
information to students. This series of 
programs included programs entitled, 
“Finding Your Life Work,” “Bookkeeping 
and Accounting,” “Nursing,” “The Machin- 
ist and Toolmaker,” and “The Pharmacist,” 
to mention only a few of the programs. 
Another illustration of a school system using 
television for presenting vocational infor- 
mation was Springfield, Missouri. A series 
of programs on “Choosing a Vocation,” 
were produced where senior civic students 
presented in a panel discussion and demon- 
stration the testing and guidance devices in 


Donato G. Tarser is Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of North Carolina. 
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use. Charts and graphs on professicns 
aided in this presentation. The Rock 
Island Schools, of Rock Island, Illinois, 
presented programs on “Earning a Living” 
and Enjoying a Living.” The Houston 
Public Schools, Houston, Texas, had pro- 
grams on “Vocational Guidance,” “Voca- 
tional Agriculture,” “Home Nursing,” and 
“Distributive Education.” This area of 
occupational and education information is 
especially adaptable to television. In this 
way an expert or group of experts in the 
field can give information to a widely-scat 
tered audience. This information should 
be of interest to students and parents. In 
this way, a better understanding of oppor- 
tunities and requirements may be attained. 
Then all may work together in the con- 
sideration of the vital problem of choosing 
one’s life work. In this way Career Day 
Programs would reach students and parents. 

Another guidance service which may be 
offered by television is that of helping in 
the orientation of students of various ages 
to their coming school experience. Spring- 
field, Missouri, reports that through “Tele- 
vision Classroom,” they offered a program, 
“Off to School,” which presented a dis- 
cussion of problems about getting children 
ready to start in the first grade. Baltimore 
reported a program on “Back to School 
Safety.” Of course the “Ding Dong School” 
of NBC-TV is a program designed for 
children of pre-school age. The Houston 
Public Schools offered a program on “Stu- 
dent Activity at Edison Junior High.” 
There is a need for such orientation for 





Schools all over the country are putting 
this medium to work for guidance 








pre-school children, for the boy or girl en- 
tering junior or senior high, and for the 
high school graduate who is planning on 
entering college. We know that this transi- 
tion period may often be difficult. Then 
students are facing a world of unknowns. 
Why not make this new experience more 
inviting and the step much shorter by ex- 
plaining the nature of this new experience 
which they are about to begin? And these 
programs are not only adaptable to children. 
Many parents need this orientation in order 
to understand better the schools and the 
problems which their children face. It can 
do much to prevent problems which often 
arise because of misunderstandings. 

Some schools are using television to show 
the functions of guidance programs in our 
schools. The word “guidance” is often mis- 
understood; there is such a difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes “guidance 
services.” Television may be used to inter- 
pret the guidance program of the school to 
students and parents. The Arlington Pub- 
lic Schools, of Arlington, Virginia, had a 
series of programs entitled “Across the 
Potomac.” These included “Guidance in 
Junior and Senior High School,” “Voca- 
tional Education in Junior and Senior High 
School,” and “Distributive Education.” 
The Rock Island Schools included pro- 
grams on “Guidance,” and “Parent Educa- 
tion and Leadership Training.” The Los 
Angeles Public Schools reported a series of 
programs entitled “Learning °52” and 
“Learning '53.” They included such pro- 
grams on guidance as “Guidance and Coun- 
seling, Jr. Hi.” and “Guidance and Counsel- 
ing, Elementary.” These are only a few 
illustrations showing how guidance pro- 
grams of our schools are interpreted to stu- 
dents, faculty, and parents. 

Another area of guidance by television 
is that dealing with the student’s own 
analysis and solution of his immediate 
problems which may not be considered 
vocational. The Philadelphia Public 
Schools through “Operation Blackboard,” 
presented a series entitled, “How’s Your 
Social I. Q.?” This series was designated 
for upper elementary and secondary school 
students and concerned manners, morals, 
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and social behavior. Teenagers discussed 
problems with experts. Sometimes the 
“do's” and “don'ts” of social behavior were 
dramatized. The series was planned in co- 
operation with the Division of Pupil Per- 
sonnel and Counseling. Illustrations from 
this series of programs included “Teen 
Talk!,” “Serving Together!,” “Party 
Lines!,” “Right or Wrong?,” “About Face!,” 
“Working to Earn and Learn (School- 
Work Program),” and “Pennywise and 
Otherwise (Thrift).”. The program “Right 
or Wrong?” was presented as a demonstra- 
tion program at the A.A.S.A. meeting in 
Atlantic City this year and was favorably 
received as a means of discussing teen-age 
problems. Another series of programs en- 
titled “WFIL Schoolhouse” had a program 
from the series “Fit As a Fiddle” on “Your 
Health Record.” 

Iowa TV Schooltime had a series of pro- 
grams entitled “Guidepost” in which they 
presented a discussion of a series of prob- 
lems facing students. Illustrations from this 
series included “Don’t Be Afraid of Emo- 
tions,” “Your Personality and How It 
Grows,” “Understanding Parents,” ‘Give 
Your Body a Square Deal,” and “Who's Re- 
sponsible for Health?” 

The Baltimore Public Schools, Balti- 
more, Maryland, are using television in 
connection with guidance services, too. 
Such programs from the “Safety and You 
Series” as “Manners at the Zoo,” “Bus 
Safety,” and “Playground Safety,” all illus- 
trate possibilities for the use of television. 
The “It Pays To Know” series included a 
program on an “Income Tax Clinic.” The 
“Buyer Beware” series was a series of pro- 
grams designed not only for high school 
Distributive Education classes but also for 
the general public. These included “Think 
Before You Shop,” and others of a similar 
nature. The “Family Affairs” series of pro- 
grams dealt with home and family rela- 
tionships and included such programs as 
“Dating—What'll I Do?,” and “Who 
Chooses Their Careers?” 

A discussion of problems in the area of 
the individual inventory may also be pre- 
sented by television. There is considerable 
misunderstanding concerning the nature 
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and results of tests. Discussions of the in- 
terpretation of various scores and the na- 
ture of the instruments themselves could 
do much in making the testing program 
more meaningful. The need for an analy- 
sis of individual assets and liabilities can 
do much to help a student and his parents 
accept him for what he is. This in turn 
may help in a desirable cooperative plan- 
ning for the future. 

Placement services may be discussed 
through an analysis of the services avail- 
able to help the boy or girl in securing 
the type of job or additional educational 
experience which is most beneficial to him. 
Various types of programs may be used to 
present problems of job supply and de- 
mand, desirable means of securing jobs, 
letters of application, etc. Others may 
present discussions of various colleges and 
universities entrance requirements, objec- 
tives, expenses, and other problems with 
which a student and his parents are so 
vitally concerned. This would be very 
helpful for students and parents alike. 

Guidance services are being expanded in 


many schools. Television is coming to 
many homes. Why not use the services of 
television to interpret and implement the 
services of guidance? Some schools are do- 
ing this already. Others will soon be fol- 
lowing their example. Occupational and 
educational information may well be pre- 
sented by the use of television. The serv- 
ices of the guidance program of the school 
can be shown in order that students, faculty, 
and parents may have a better understand- 
ing of what is meant by guidance. General 
information concerning an analysis of abili- 
ties and limitations may be interpreted by 
TV. Orientation programs may do much 
to prepare the child for school. The area 
of counseling may be definitely helped 
through a discussion of teen-age problems 
especially if there is an opportunity for the 
boys and girls to work out these problems 
themselves. 

Television is with us. Its use is being 
constantly expanded. What would be more 
logical than to use it as widely for educa- 
tional purposes as possible? Let's use TV 
for Guidance. 


COLLEGE QUALIFICATIONS TESTS SCHEDULED 


The U. S. Selective Service Board has awarded Science Research Associ- 
ates the contract for developing and supervising the administration for 
this coming year of the Selective Service College Qualification Test. 

Given annually, this test is the basis on which draft boards determine 
which college students should be deferred from the draft to continue their 
education. The SSCQ Test will be administered on December 9 of this 
year to 25,000 students and to another 20,000 to 25,000 during two addi- 
tional days, one in April, and one in May of 1955. College students, in 
order to qualify for testing, must be in full-time attendance in an ac- 
credited college, and must never have taken the test before. Draft boards 
will use the test scores, combined with evidence that the student is making 
satisfactory progress in his college work (i.e., his relative class standing), 
in determining deferment, provided local current draft needs permit. 

The test has been designed to determine scholastic aptitude—the apti- 
tude to learn. This three-hour test will measure abilities in two broad 
areas—quantitative reasoning and verbal or linguistic ability. 





Job Finding 
FOR THE OLDER PLUS HARD-TO-PLACE 


EVERAL PATHFINDING programs focussing 
S on the job placement of older persons 
have been noted in recent years [/, 2]. One 
such program, co-sponsored by the Detroit 
Section, National Council of Jewish Women 
and the Jewish Vocational Service of De- 
troit, has from the start been designed ex- 
clusively for the otherwise hard-to-place 
within the bread category of older persons. 
The program, known as the National 
Council of Jewish Women—Jewish Voca- 
tional Service Special Placement Program 
for Older Persons, began operation early 
in 1951, and can now be reviewed in the 
light of three years of experience. 

Origins 

Early in 1950, the NCJW, JVS, and 
Jewish Welfare Federation of Detroit be- 
gan intensive joint study of the need for 
special efforts on behalf of the job place- 
ment and vocational adjustment of older 
persons in the Jewish community. Prior 
to establishment of the program it was 
found that persons 50 years old and over, by 
and large—and the segment 60 and over in 
particular—showed a low rate of movement 
in the JVS files. On analysis, it appeared 
that this was in turn due to the high pro- 
portion of cases in the age group 50 and 
over who were both unskilled as well as 
substantially handicapped physically or 
emotionally. The organizations mentioned 
felt that some suitable plans should be made 
to meet this situation. 

The first plan considered was establish- 
ment of a sheltered workshop for older and 
otherwise handicapped persons primarily. 
After extensive exploration of this plan, it 
was felt that a workshop program could not 
be developed on a sound basis unless an 
intensive placement program were under- 
taken first. The organizations had not dis- 
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covered any program anywhere which had 
intensively exploited the possibilities of 
placing older and handicapped persons in 
private employment. Which clients should 
be referred to the sheltered workshop and 
which could be placed in private employ- 
ment without prior exposure to the 
sheltered workshop facility? This and re- 
lated questions could not be answered un- 
til an intensive placement program had 
been attempted and evaluated. 


Program 


The design of the program which was 
begun early in 1951 had the following 
elements: 


1. Establishment of older persons who were 
also otherwise handicapped as a special 
caseload within the ]VS. 

- Keeping the caseload to a size which 
permitted intensive service to the clients, 
by limiting intake, if necessary. 

. Careful evaluation of the client's physi- 
cal capacities and determination of 
working conditions suitable for him. 

. Engagement of a highly skilled voca- 
tional counselor (or counselors) to handle 
this load only. 

. Intensive solicitation of jobs suitable to 
the clients on an individualized basis. 

). Full lay support and guidance of the 
program by: (a) Provision of an ade- 
quate budget; (b) A Steering Committee 
selected from the leadership of the spon- 
soring organizations; and (c) Active as- 
sistance in contacting of employers and 
interpretation of the Program by a 
Volunteer Committee of the National 
Council of Jewish Women and the Em- 
ployment Committee of the Jewish Vo- 
cational Service. 


Criteria of Eligibility 
JVS felt from the outset that agedness 


per se was unsatisfactory as a criterion of 
handicap for employment. During the 
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planning stage of the program, the main 
criterion of eligibility was described as 
older (arbitrarily set at 50 or over) plus 
otherwise hard-to-place. Soon after the 
program began operations it appeared 
necessary to incorporate a reference to the 
labor market in the criterion. The revised 
criterion became older plus otherwise hard- 
to-place in the current labor market. This 
has remained satisfactory. 

The minimal criteria for acceptance in 
this caseload, other than the criterion 
above, were: (1) A desire to explore the 
possibilities of employment; and (2) A 
theoretical degree of employability, accord- 
ing to medical information on physical 
capacities, whether on a part-time or full- 
time basis. 

Advance indications were that the client 
group of the program would consist almost 
exclusively of persons who were not only 
older and handicapped by physical or psy- 
chological conditions, but also unskilled 
and with limited education or training. 
This was substantiated in its actual experi- 
ence. 


Expectations 


One of the most helpful aspects of the 
program was that advance expectations of 
the program were entirely modest. The 
joint committee earnestly felt that perhaps 
even five placements in the first year of 
clients of this type might be highly encour- 
aging. Essentially, the basic point of view 
of the program was to see what could be 
done and how the best results could be 
obtained. 


Statistical Highlights 


Since the agency did not maintain sta- 
tistics on older hard-to-place cases in 1950, 
a direct comparison of the number of place- 
ments in this category was not possible at 
the end of 1951. However, figures which 
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were available showed an increase of 73 
per cent in total placements of persons 50 
years of age and over throughout the 
agency, from 51 in 1950 to 88 in 1951, in 
spite of a considerably worse employment 
situation than in 1950. It is of particular 
interest that placements of the segment 60 
years old and over, rose from 7 in 1950 to 
36 in 1951, a better than fivefold increase. 
The performance in 1951 was undoubtedly 
due for the most part to the Special Place- 
ment Program for Older Persons. 

Placements of persons 50 years of age and 
over who were in the hard-to-place category 
totaled 32 in 1951, and the totals have 
shown progressive improvement since then. 
The same trend has been evident in place- 
ments of the segment of older hard-to-place 
60 years of age and over, as follows: 


Age 50 and Over 
1951 $2 
1952 57 
1953 76 


Age 60 and Over 
1951 24 
1952 36 
1953 55 


It should be noted that 70 per cent of the 
placements made in the program in the 
three-year period were 60 years of age and 
older. 

Since 1952, comparisons of placements of 
older hard-to-place in relation to intake 
(new and reopened cases) are available. 
The Tasie shows that the percentage of 
placements to new and renewed cases seen 
in the program has also increased progres- 
sively. 

It should be made clear that only one 
professional staff member has been assigned 
to the Special Program since its inception. 
As for the influence of employment condi- 
tions, although the program operated in a 
relatively unfavorable labor market in 
1951, we are aware that the labor market 
was more favorable and generally on the 
upgrade throughout most of 1952 and 1953. 
At no time during these years, however, did 
any appreciable number of the program's 
clients appear able to secure or maintain 
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TABLE 


Placements of Older Hard-to-Place Related to 
Intake, 1952-1953. 


New & Reopened Per 
Cases Cent 





Placements 





50 Years 
and Over 
1952 
1953 
60 Years 
and Over 
(Included 
Above) 
1952 
1953 





employment prior to their contact with the 
program. 


Volunteer Field Visits 


From the inception of the program to 
the end of 1953, Volunteers of the National 
Council of Jewish Women have conducted 
137 field visits to employers on behalf of 
the program. These have been of inesti- 
mable value to the program. Serving as its 
“roving ambassadors,” the Volunteers have 
helped to develop and sustain community 
support of the program, have made possible 
many more field visits than the staff alone 
could conduct, and have consequently in- 
terested many more employers in the pro- 
gram than would be possible otherwise. 
Although exact figures are impossible to 
secure, the Volunteer activities have un- 
doubtedly been responsible, directly or in- 
directly, for many of the placements made. 


Follow-Up Studies 


Sample follow-up studies were conducted 
in May, 1952, and March, 1954. The 1952 
follow-up study, which was directed to the 
first 27 employers with whom clients of the 
program were placed, showed that the per- 
sons placed were, on the whole, as good or 
better than other employees in the same 
jobs with regard to absenteeism, willingness 
to do the job, dependability, and ability to 
take supervision. 

The 1954 follow-up study was directed to 
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the first 25 persons placed by the program 
in 1953. This showed that these place- 
ments appeared to hold up as well or better 
than those of other client groups of JVS in 
regard to such factors as length of stay on 
the job and job satisfaction. Although 
average earnings appeared to be lower than 
for younger clients of JVS (taken as a 
whole), the older hard-to-place received no 
less than the going rates of the industry in 
which they were placed for the type of job 
involved. 


Relation to Sheltered Workshop 


According to expectations, the program 
did not eliminate the need for the sheltered 
workshop, which had been contemplated 
earlier, but made the need more specific. 
Even with intensive efforts, the employ- 
ability or placeability of certain older hard- 
to-place (and younger as well) could not be 
determined without exposure to a suitable 
sheltered work facility. Such a facility was, 
in fact, established under Jewish Welfare 
Federation auspices late in 1952. Although 
a description of the workshop’s program 
cannot be given here, it was clearly a by- 
product of the Special Placement Program 
for Older Persons. 


Summary 


Early in 1951, the Detroit Section, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women and the 
Jewish Vocational Service of Detroit began 
operation of a jointly-sponsored program 
to explore the possibilities of increasing the 
placement in private employment of older 
persons who were also otherwise handi- 
capped. Aside from age and physical or 
psychological handicaps, typical clients of 
the program were unskilled and had limited 
education. 

Preliminary expectations were modest. 
It was felt that possibly even 5 placements 
a year of persons in this category might be 
highly encouraging. 

The design of the program called for 
highly intensive handling of a limited case- 
load, composed exclusively of such clients, 
by a highly skilled professional, with active 
lay support and assistance in job finding. 
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The basic technique was that of “selective 
placement,” which involves a careful deter- 
mination of the client’s physical capacities 
and finding jobs with physical demands to 
match. 

Actual placements achieved by the pro- 
gram have far exceeded expectations, and 
have shown progressive increases each year 
thus far. 32 placements were made in 1951, 
57 in 1952, and 76 in 1953. 70 per cent of 
the placements were of persons 60 years of 
age and over. Only one professional was 
employed for this particular program since 
its inception. 

Progressive improvement has been shown 
also in the ratio of placements to intake in 
the program. 

The Volunteer activities of the National 
Council of Jewish Women on behalf of the 
program have been of inestimable value 
in winning support for the program in the 
community, and in interesting many more 
employers in the program than would have 
been possible through staff efforts only. 

A follow-up study with employers showed 
they were well satisfied with clients placed 
from the program. A later follow-up of 
persons placed by the program indicated 
that they compared favorably with other 


JVS client groups in terms of length of stay 
on the job and degree of job satisfaction 
obtained. The older hard-to-place as a 
whole appeared to earn less than other 
client groups who were placed by JVS, but 
were paid the going rates for the particular 
job in the particular industry. 

The program pointed up the need for an 
additional facility, namely a _ suitable 
sheltered workshop, to assist in the voca- 
tional adjustment of certain hard-to-place 
persons. Such a facility was established 
late in 1952. 


A Look Ahead 


The performance of the program to date 
was certainly aided in part by the favoring 
tail wind of a good or improving labor 
market throughout most of 1952 and 1953. 
Should the labor market continue the un- 
favorable trend which developed in the 
latter part of 1953, the program will face 
its greatest challenge thus far. 
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INDUSTRY SUPPORTS GRADUATE STUDY IN CINCINNATI 


For the second consecutive year the local industry committee cooperat- 
ing with the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development is giving 
direct support to the graduate engineering programs for part-time students 
established recently at the University of Cincinnati. 

Advanced courses in mathematics and fundamental sciences are being 
made available along with selected groups of engineering courses. Courses 
may be taken separately for the training which each offers, or a number of 
courses may be integrated into degree programs of interest to the indi- 
vidual student and leading to the degree of Master of Science. 

For the convenience of the young engineers practicing in the Cincinnati 
industrial area, all classes have been scheduled to meet once a week in 
evening and Saturday morning hours. The courses are designed to meet 
the needs of college graduates in the fields of physics and chemistry and in 
aeronautical, civil, chemical, electrical, mechanical, and metallurgical 
engineering. 





Student Personnel Work: 
A WORRY AND A VISION 


be AMERICAN TRADITION is made up of 
many and often contradictory elements; 
but one of the best and most enduring of 
those elements, especially as it affects edu- 
cation, is the emphasis on the worth and 
value of the developing individual. One 
of the root themes in American education 
derives from Jefferson's declaration of the 
rights of individuals to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” [4] the notion 
that institutions are justified primarily as 
ways of providing the social machinery re- 
quired for the optimum achievement by 
individual persons of the goals of health, 
freedom, and the striving after variously 
conceived kinds of personal well being. 
Thus, schools and colleges exist not only 
to provide the informed electorate upon 
which democracy’s survival rests or to de- 
velop the technicians essential to keep an 
industrial society efficiently operating, but 
for larger purposes, too. The American 
argument is that while education is basic 
to democratic government, both education 
and government must serve the individual 
in his struggle to maintain a full life, to 
enjoy a responsible liberty, and to achieve 
a productive and self-fulfilling happiness. 
It is at this point that student personnel 
work enters the scene as the direct expres- 
sion of the American heritage. For it is 
the function of student personnel work, in 
the schools and in the colleges, to insure 
that the fundamental purposes for which 
the educational enterprise was founded are 
not swallowed up in the hurly-burly of its 
enormous routine or in the sheer magnitude 
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of its operation. The guidance specialist 
could not have come into being in an edu- 
cational venture devised only for a few 
highly selected individuals or dedicated 
solely to the enhancement of an efficient 
and transcendental state. The student per- 
sonnel worker not only has a natural birth 
but is a necessary member of the family in 
an educational system which holds that 
everyone is to be educated—not to become 
a member of a ruling elite but to exercise 
rule over himself, not to be the servant of 
a monolithic society but the servant of a 
community of other persons like himself, 
serving through the most productive culti- 
vation of his own potentialities. The re- 
sponsibility of student personnel work is 
that of facilitating this acquisition of 
greater self-regulation and self-cultivation 
as a person in a democratic society on the 
part of the individual Toms, Dicks, and 
Harriets in American schools and colleges. 

Such a responsibility, even though it is 
clearly shared with other professions, is a 
sobering one. Under its burden, it may be 
well to turn away momentarily from the 
encouraging expansion of student per- 
sonnel administration and the delights of 
increased financial support to ask how well 
guidance is living up to the expectations 
implicit in its role as it has here been de- 
fined. To what extent does its relatively 
high market value reflect its actual worth 
in terms of the responsibilities its place in 
the American tradition gives it? 

To pose such a question results in self- 
criticism, and the critical point of view is 
not one from which it is easy to perceive 
virtues. Thus, the present lens is one that 
undoubtedly distorts by omission, just as 
most special lenses distort in one way or 
another. Nevertheless, the healthy pro- 
fession, like the healthy individual, is likely 
to be one that is able to regard itself from 
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by EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 


many standpoints, and it seems evident that 
the negative aspects of appraisal are more 
readily and easily assimilated and acted 
upon when they are self initiated than when 
they originate from without. 

For this reason it may be forgivable to 
suggest that student personnel work, origi- 
nating in a concern with the fullest de- 
velopment of human individuals, appears 
in many ways to be in danger of becoming 
lost in its own operations. Are there signs 
of how-to-do-it technology that is divorced 
from fundamental purpose and which 
threatens to metastasize like cancer through 
the body of the profession, overwhelming 
the cells of new and needed knowledge and 
careful evaluation of what is being done 
with what degree of success? A few ex- 
amples of this disturbing technological de- 
velopment may be clarifying. 

First, there is the technology of observa- 
tion. It seems incontrovertible that ob- 
servation is the backbone of any growing 
profession purporting to serve men, but 
the observations must be relevant to sig- 
nificant problems or ideas to be useful. In 
guidance, there seems to be a swing toward 
techniques of observation for their own 
sake. Thus, student personnel workers at 
times find themselves at odds with class- 
room teachers by requesting anecdotal 
records that fill filing cabinets and keep the 
instructional staff more than well occupied, 
but which serve little purpose in terms of 
what is actually done to help youngsters or 
to enlarge the scope of knowledge basic to 
the facilitation of personal development. 
Yet more than one school points with pride 
to the fact that an anecdotzl record is avail- 
able on every child enrolled without refer- 
ence to the meaningfulness of this tech- 
nological accomplishment. 

Similarly, there are  tests—intelligence 
tests, achievement tests, personality tests, in- 
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terest tests, tests of special aptitudes, and 
tests of social development. Again, it is 
possible to test students until the scores 
bulge from file drawers without fulfilling 
the basic responsibilities of student per- 
sonnel work. It is not hard to find educa- 
tional institutions which are long on this 
phase of technology but short on imple- 
menting the central functions of guidance. 

Second, there is the technology of groups. 
Clearly, group experience and corporate 
life in a democracy are both valuable and 
inevitable. Group emphases cannot be 
denied as important. The bitterness, how- 
ever, of the cartoon in which an irate 
father, holding his small son’s report card 
and looking lividly agitated, is screaming, 
“Now, next term I want you to get in there 
and integrate with the group,” is not en- 
tirely misplaced. Currently, papers and 
books are being written, read, and acted 
upon with respect to group guidance, group 
dynamics, group therapy, group process, 
buzz groups, psychodrama, sociodrama, and 
sociometrics. If, by sociometric techniques, 
it is found that a boy is “disarticulated,” 
then there is a strong impulse to put him 
on a committee, involve him in a social 
affair, or otherwise take steps to place him 
within a group structure. But what if the 
boy is excitedly reading American history, 
or writing youthful verse, or discovering 
the mysteries of electricity through con- 
structing a layout and workable circuit for 
an electric train? Is it not likely that to be 
interesting to “the group,” one must be 
an interesting person, and that to become an 
interesting person, one needs a little time 
for self-exploration, the enjoyment of pri- 
vacy, and the cultivation of one’s own po- 
tentialities? Important as is the ability to 
assume one’s role in a group and to execute 
one’s responsibilities as a group member, it 
seems quite possible that student personnel 
work is touched rather more by the tech- 
nology of group methods than by the mean- 
ingfulness of group experience. 





Some needed research in student personnel 








Third, there are the so-called “schools” 
of counseling. Counseling is a central 
function in the guidance specialist’s arma- 
mentarium; certainly there are few student 
personnel workers who do not devote a 
considerable proportion of their time to it. 
Yet a quick check of ten recent textbooks 
in guidance showed that less than 8 per 
cent of about 4,000 pages were concerned 
with counseling and that the greater por- 
tion of these discussions involved espousals 
of particular counseling schools. This situ- 
ation involves a startling contradiction. 
The relatively little space dealing with 
counseling in these texts is symptomatic of 
the lack of solid knowledge available about 
this complex process of helping people to 
alter their modes of behavior in the direc- 
tion of greater self-regulation and self- 
realization. The endorsement of particular 
schools, however, suggests a comfortable 
finality based upon technique and 
methodological witchery. Client-centered 
counseling, the various psychoanalytic 
theories, and other points of view originated 
primarily as conceptions of the nature of 
personality development and change and as 


a set of hypotheses to stimulate the scien- 
tific study of personal growth and its modi- 


fication. What began as a body of chal- 
lenging questions and suggestions as to 
their possible answers seems made over into 
conflicting systems, each validated by the 
personal certainty of its adherents and 
characterized by its own gospel, announced 
like a proclamation of personal honor and 
fought for like a sacrosanct ideology. The 
search for knowledge and the impulse to 
service seem threatened by the devotion to 
explicit technique and its doctrinaire ra- 
tionalization. 

If there is any virtue in this worry about 
the inroads of technology on student per- 
sonnel work, it lies in suggesting that guid- 
ance has got away from the social sciences 
upon which its successful development as a 
profession rests. There is a fundamental 
need for enlarging the knowledge and clari- 
fying the theoretical ideas about human be- 
havior that are basic to the fulfillment of 
those responsibilities that fali upon the 
guidance specialist by reason of his place 
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in the American educational tradition. 
There seems to be no reason for doubting 
that the majority of student personnel 
workers are socially useful technicians or 
that many are sensitive to human values 
and effective in their intimate dealings with 
students. But if the profession is to move 
beyond this point of technological develop- 
ment plus private artistry in interpersonal 
relations, then it needs closer contact with 
social scientists. Better, it needs student 
personnel workers who are social scientists, 
people with the impulse to serve others but 
with the courage, the curiosity, and the 
tolerance of ambiguity necessary to examine 
the roots of their processes and their ob- 
jectives and to evaluate rigorously their 
procedures. Generally, one would hope 
that these guidance specialists qua be- 
havioral scientists would interest themselves 
in two categories of questions: one con- 
cerned with individuals and the relation 
of individuals to each other, the second 
concerned with society and institutions as 
they impinge upon persons and form their 
essential matrix. 

But the services of these experts to stu- 
dent personnel work should become more 
plain through considering some samples of 
the problems that need attacking and that 
might free the profession from its techno- 
logical shackles. The most fruitful 
methods are likely to arise from clarity 
about goals and the knowledge derived from 
serious attention to basic questions rather 
than from the ingrown concern for tech- 
nique that has been alluded to. 

As a first example, one might raise the 
question of how people make decisions. 
Assistance in making wise responses to 
choice situations is an avowed aim of guid- 
ance specialists, but knowledge in this area 
is singularly lacking. Lorge and others! 
have recently exploded the myth that 
groups arrive at better decisions than do 
individuals by demonstrating that group 
superiority is essentially a function of the 
fact that groups, because they are made up 
of more than a single person, have a greater 
probability of containing an effective de- 
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cision maker within them. The significance 
of this finding lies in its suggestion that 
intragroup interaction contributes only 
minimally to the process of making choices 
and that the determinants of wise decision 
making are likely to be found in the attri- 
butes and historical experience of the in- 
dividual. 

But it also poses a second problem. If 
the decisions of a group are made substan- 
tially by one member, how does he com- 
municate his choice in such a way as to in- 
duce the group's acceptance of it? This 
whole area of communication is one that 
is vital to counseling and the executive 
functions of the student personnel admin- 
istrator, but its surface is just beginning to 
be scratched. One relevant question has 
to do with the kinds of communications re- 
garding necessary rules of campus conduct 
that will best clarify their reasonableness, 
evoke thoughtful consideration from un- 
dergraduates, and elicit the smallest degree 
of hostility against perceived authority. 
Another problem is that of “decoding” the 
communications of a counseling client who 
seems to be talking about irrelevancies and 
exhibiting resistances. The work of Miller 
[6], Meerloo [5], and Ruesch [10] represents 
a beginning here upon which a stable edi- 
fice of knowledge may one day be built if 
those who deal, like student personnel 
workers, with these living issues will illus- 
trate their wisdom by confessing their ig- 
norance and going to work on such “aca- 
demic abstractions” as the processes of de- 
cision making and communication without 
worrying overmuch about the directness of 
application or the quickness of translation 
into technique. 

In like vein, much has been learned re- 
cently about anxiety as a motivating force, 
as an agent in personality development, and 
as an element in the practice of counseling. 
Curiously, little is known about the con- 
verse of anxiety, a sense of self-confidence 
and a feeling of willingness to meet the 
tribulations of everyday life. This neglect 
of the resilient aspects of human personal- 
ity, of the strengths of the human organism, 
is the more strange when one remembers 
that these are the things which student per- 
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sonnel work is supposed to facilitate and to 
enhance. Bettelheim’s [/] reports of the 
behavior of individuals under the extreme 
conditions of concentration camp life and 
Roe’s [8] histories of scientists and artists 
who came through thoroughly traumatic 
environments to become eminent and ap- 
parently happy men document the hardi- 
ness of personality. Such studies suggest 
that persons are not fragile commodities 
and that they can perhaps be best dealt with 
on the basis of a friendly but direct honesty 
for the most part; but they also suggest that 
little is known about the conditions making 
for this kind of strength. There are few 
areas in which enlarged knowledge and 
firmer theory would have greater implica- 
tions for the guidance specialist. 

Similarly, it has by now become almost 
commonplace to say, as Rosenzweig [9] 
once pointed out, that nearly all types of 
counseling and psychotherapy can lay equal 
claim to successes. This notion implies a 
set of commonalities in therapeutic ap- 
proaches to which success can be mainly 
attributed. By this reasoning, in turn, it 
follows that research in counseling should 
be oriented toward discovering these com- 
mon elements in the therapeutic process 
and in the personal characteristics of suc- 
cessful practitioners. Such an investigative 
task is likely to prove far more fruitful than 
that of attempting to defend particular 
schools or to win arguments about the rela- 
tive merits of points of view whose differ- 
ences are probably at bottom both super- 
ficial and rather irrelevant. Here the work 
of Tyler [/2)], Dollard and Miller [2], and 
the Pepinskys [7] provides good spring- 
boards for vigorous research and serious 
theorizing. 

Another example of unsolved problems 
is that of occupational choice. Ginzberg 
[3] and Super [//] have given a strong im- 
petus to work in this field which has his- 
torically been the locus of so much tilling 
in guidance. There is still, however, no 
satisfactory reply to the question of what 
are the essential determiners of vocational 
choice or that of what makes an occupation 
a vehicle of self-realization for some and 
unbearable drudgery for others. Until the 
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dynamics of vocational behavior are more 
fully understood, the limitations on edu- 
cational and vocational counseling are 
severe indeed. 

But this problem of occupational choice 
and satisfaction leads to other questions 
with which student personnel workers must 
grapple. What are the criteria for success- 
ful guidance? The notion of adjustment 
to society has wide currency, but is the 
young executive, high in social esteem and 
moving rapidly up the ladder of socially 
defined achievement as he nurses his ulcers 
or his hypertension, a more prized example 
of what our schools and colleges can pro- 
duce than the accountant who spends his 
time playing ball with his children instead 
of improving his position? This question 
is in part one of value; but it is one that 
must be faced, and it is not unrelated to em- 
pirical matters. One can raise the issue of 
whether the patterns of happiness that 
people have evolved for themselves are 
amenable to meaningful classification, but 
no answer will be forthcoming until some- 
body tries to find identifiable consistencies 
in the ways that men characteristically de- 
fine the pursuit of happiness. Should such 
patterns emerge, it would be most helpful 
to know their relationship to different kinds 
of societal structures. It may be that the 
misunderstandings in which the student 
personnel worker often finds himself en- 
gulfed are in significant degree functions of 
differing conceptions of appropriate life 
goals deriving from differing cultural or 
social class experience. Warner [/3] and 
his associates have laid an impressive 
grountiwork, but they can hardly be ex- 
pected to do the whole job. 

Other areas of basic research and thought 
could readily be mentioned, but it hardly 


seems necessary. The central proposition 
here is that while student personnel work 
as a profession may be flirting with its own 
demise by becoming overly tied to its own 
technology, it has the power of self-salva- 
tion through increased attention to funda- 
mental knowledge and the clarification of 
the theoretical bases of its own practice. 
When guidance specialists become be- 
havioral scientists, reinforcing their impulse 
to be helpful by a rigorous search for the 
knowledge upon which helpfulness de- 
pends, then the profession will have come 
of age and grown beyond the point of tech- 
nological contentment and personal em- 
piricism. 
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Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt.—SHAKESPEARE. 
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Pre-University Background and Effect of 
Various Factors upon University Success 


by L. J. LINS 


Te BE OF MAXIMUM assistance to students, 
members of college instructional staffs 
and administrations should be familiar with 
the inherent and acquired individual dif- 
ferences of those students. The purpose of 
this article is to present, in non-technical 
language, a summary of four separate re- 
ports relative to an entering freshman class 
at The University of Wisconsin.! 

Under consideration was a group of 
nearly 2,000 students who entered The 
University of Wisconsin, Madison campus, 
in September, 1948. Only persons who were 
graduated from Wisconsin high schools 
and were residents of Wisconsin at the time 
of admission are included. Of the group, 
66 per cent are men, and of these 28 per 
cent are veterans of World War II with the 
mean and median length of service being 
1.8 years. 


SPS #53-1: Pre-University Experience 
and Background 


1. Generally, the means of weight or 
height of men or women, taken separately, 
do not differ significantly? from college to 
college within The University. 


L. J. Lins is Director of Student Personnel Sta- 
tistics and Studies at The University of Wisconsin. 

* Persons interested in the complete reports, either 
by reason of elaboration of the summary here pre- 
sented or to secure a more technical and statistical 
treatment of the data, may secure gratis any or all 
of the reports, as long as the supply lasts, by writing 
L. J. Lins, 50 Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. In asking for a report, please 
refer to the code number identifying that report, 
that is, SPS #53-1, SPS #53-2, etc. Not summarized 
are the following: (1) Lins, L. J.; Pitt, 1 4 “Com- 
parison of Ability and Background of University 
of Wisconsin Freshmen According to Distance from 
Home to The University or Another College” (to be 
published in the Journal of Educational Research); 
and (2) Lins, L. J; Pitt, Hy, “Staying Power and 
Rate of Progress of University of Wisconsin Fresh- 
men,” College and University, October 1953, pp. 
86-99. 

*For purposes of simplicity in this summary, 
significance is defined as at least the 5 per cent 
level of confidence. 
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. The oldest person entering as a fresh- 
man was 42, the youngest, 16; 71.2 per cent 
were less than 19 years of age, 25.1 per cent 
were less than 18 years of age, and 1.9 per 
cent were 25 years of age or older. 

3. As weighted, the mean of the secondary 
school extra-curricular activities of the 
women was significantly higher than of the 
men. These activities correlate significantly 
with freshman first semester university 
grade-point averages. 

4. Ninety-two per cent of the men and 
66 per cent of the women reported having 
been employed before entering The Uni- 
versity. Of those reporting employment 
experience, 34 per cent of the men and 49 
per cent of the women reported having 
worked less than half a year; 17 per cent of 
the men and 9 per cent of the women had 
worked for more than two years. The 
women were most frequently employed in 
sales and clerical work; nearly half of the 
men were employed in skilled, semi-skilled, 
or unskilled occupations. 


SPS 453-2: Comparison of Occupation 
of Fathers of Freshmen and of All 
Employed Wisconsin Men 


1. The percentage of men in professional, 
semi-professional, managerial and. official, 
and sales and kindred occupations, respec- 
tively, and whose children enter The Uni- 
versity is significantly higher than the per- 
centage of employed men in these occupa- 
tions in the State as a whole. 

2. If it can be assumed that The Uni- 
versity should be attracting students in pro- 
portion to the percentage of employed men 
in each occupational grouping, it is appar- 





A summary of four reports 








ent that too few students come from fami- 
lies in which the father is employed in 
clerical and kindred; domestic service, 
building service, porter and protective; 
agricultural; and skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled occupations. 


SPS 453-4: Academic Success of Students 
from Small and Large High Schools 


1. One-fourth of the freshmen were grad- 
uated with classes of 65 or less persons (63 
per cent of the high schools), and one-fourth 
were graduated with classes of 336 or more 
students (4 per cent of the high schools). 

2. From the high schools represented, 8 
per cent of the individuals who were grad- 
uated with high school classes of 1-30 en- 
rolled at The University; 6 per cent of 
classes of 31-60; 7 per cent of classes of 
61-120; 6 per cent of classes of 121-300; and 
10 per cent of classes over 300. 

3. In general, the means of percentile 
ranks on the American Council Psychologi- 
cal Examination, according to quarter rank 
in the high school class with which gradu- 
ated, of persons from small and large*® high 
schools do not differ significantly; however, 
the means of freshman first semester grade- 
point averages of students from the small 
high schools are lower and generally differ 
significantly from the means of first semester 
grade-point averages of students coming 
from the large high schools. 

t. There are significant differences in 
the means of percentile ranks on the Ameri- 
can Council Psychological Examination of 


*A small high school is defined as a school with 
less than 50 students in the graduating class; a 
large high school is one with 100 or more students 
in the graduating class. 


individuals ranking in the top quarter, 
middle half, and lowest quarter in their 
high school graduating classes. 

5. Among valedictorians and salutatori- 
ans it is found that, as high school size 
increases, variance in freshman first semester 
grade-point average decreases, the mean 
grade-point average increases, and the aca- 
demic actions (probation, strict probation, 
final probation, and dropped) decrease; 10 
per cent of all valedictorians and salutatori- 
ans had some academic action taken against 
them at the end of the first semester of the 
freshman year as compared with 21 per 
cent of valedictorians and salutatorians 
from high schools of 1-19 in the graduating 
class. 


SPS #53-5: Self Support-its Effect upon 
Grade-Point Average 

1. The percentages of expenses earned 
the second semester of the freshman year 
do not seem to be associated with grade- 
point averages or the American Council 
Psychological Examination percentile ranks. 

2. Mean grade-point averages of men 
working and men not working generally 
increase with increase in the number of 
credits carried; there is a positive correla- 
tion between the number of credits car- 
ried and grade-point average, American 
Council Psychological Examination percen- 
tile, and high school rank. 

8. It does not seem generally that the 
mean grade-point average of men working 
is lower than the mean grade-point average 
of men not working and carrying the same 
number of credits; however, the groups 
were not equated on intelligence. 


STRESSING THE OBVIOUS 


it is sometimes useful to state obvious facts because, if they are 
disagreeable, we tend to dismiss them from our minds, and if they are 
welcome or agreeable we are inclined to take them for granted.—Lorp 


STRANG in the House of Lords. 
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The “Self” Shows in Counseling 


by DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE 


methods of counseling expressions of 
our own personality as much, and in some 
cases, more than they are expressions of 
intellectually learned methods and _ tech- 
niques? 

The beginning counselor often makes 
use of a technique or a method for a per- 
fectly good reason. He is frightened and 
insecure, and he uses whatever props he 
may have, just as the beginning teacher 
often doggedly wades through the six pro- 
cedures that he has learned he should fol- 
low in teaching a certain lesson, even 
though his common sense and his powers 
of observation show him that what he is 
doing is producing negative results. 

The ineffectiveness of an inexperienced 
counselor may often be due to the fact that 
he feels compelled to follow certain tech- 
niques and methods, rather than because of 
his lack of techniques or methods. Note 
the client centered counselor who “you 
feel” ’s the suffering client almost to death; 
the counselor who answers a question even 
though it is obvious that the client does not 
want an answer; the counselor who speaks, 
and thereby interrupts the thinking of the 
client; the counselor who nervously reas- 
sures the client that he is doing all right, 
even though both know everything is not 
all right; the counselor who obligingly gives 
his feelings toward a certain situation which 
is disturbing the client. 

These errors are understandable. They 
are the errors of the beginning and the 
insecure counselor whose verbal reactions 
are often for his own benefit more than they 
are for the benefit of the client. But these 
errors, and many other actions which might 
be described as errors by some counselors 
but as correct procedures by others often 


T: WHAT EXTENT are our techniques and 
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continue, and all who counsel might ponder 
deeply over the question of why we do what 
we do in a counseling situation. 

All counselors should weigh carefully the 
extent to which their verbalisms are moti- 
vated by highly personal and selfish, rather 
than selfless reasons. Is our counseling, at 
least once we get out of the student role 
and have no supervision, a means of self 
expression? Is it a display of the self 
which may in some cases be dominant and 
aggressive, or guilt-ridden, or fearful and 
insecure? This is answered to some extent, 
of course, when counselors undergo therapy 
as part of their training, but the great ma- 
jority of counselors in American schools 
and colleges today have had little or nothing 
in the way of personal therapy. 

It is always easier to observe others than 
it is to observe oneself, and probably all 
counselors can think of others whose coun- 
seling techniques must have been affected, 
if not entirely dominated, by their own at- 
titudes and personality traits. To what 
extent are we like some of the following 
examples? 


1. A young psychiatrist, in speaking to a 
group of guidance workers, mentioned 
how the relationship between the psy- 
chiatrist and the patient was unique, 
how the patient literally had to strip 
himself before the doctor, and lay him- 
self at his mercy. The doctor was the 
one who would make the decision as to 
what should be done, and his decision 
was often a matter of life and death. 
This doctor-patient relationship, he felt, 
was also the therapist-patient relation- 
ship. Surely what this young therapist 





Techniques don't disguise the counselor's 
quirks 








would say to his patients, then, would 
be affected by this expressed attitude 
that the patient was at the mercy of the 
doctor, and that the doctor was the only 
one who could make the decision as to 
what had to be done. To what extent 


would this man’s techniques and meth- 
ods be an expression of his attitude 
toward his patients, rather than a highly 

d professionally verified ap- 


skilled an 
proach? 

. A young psychology graduate earnestly 
searched for neuroses, and his suspicion 
of mankind was heightened and increased 
by his study of psychology so that almost 
every move and every action of a person 
was of untoward significance. This un- 
happy fellow could never see people. 
All he could see were symptoms, and 
they were all around. To what extent 
would his examination of a client be an 
expression of this feeling of distrust 
rather than a professional diagnosis? 

3. A clinical psychologist reacted in a 
highly emotional manner to any discus- 
sion of nondirective or client-centered 
counseling. These terms evoked an im- 
mediate response which had nothing to 
do with a valid and scientific criticism. 
He was loudly contemptuous of client- 
centered counseling and of anyone who 
had any thing to do with it. To what 
extent would this expressed feeling affect 
this man’s counseling? 

. Finally, the other extreme, an individual 
who might be called a true blue non- 
directivist, and for whom any form of 
direction was bad. Would not this at- 
titude carry over, and affect what this 
girl did as a counselor? 


Some may say that these are rather ex- 
treme examples, and that none of these 
people should be counselors. The fact of 
life, however, is that all of them are coun- 
selors, that there are many who are very 
much like them, and that it is highly 
likely that all of us, to some degree at least, 
carry with us this same personalization of 
the way in which we counsel. 

Therapy can occur anytime, anywhere, 
but the essential aspect of the counseling 
session would seem to be the relationship 
that is built up between the client and the 
counselor. To what extent this relationship 
is affected by the techniques and the meth- 
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odology of the counselor, per se, or rather 
by the total personality of the counselor, 
with his methodology as a mere adjunct is 
hard to say. Certainly we would agree that, 
under any circumstance, it is difficult to pre- 
tend to be what we are not, and its particu- 
larly difficult in a counseling situation. 
Can we pretend we are permissive, accept- 
ant, and nonjudgmental? Can we be accept- 
ant in some areas, but resistant in others? 
Can we use words that will make the client 
think that we are this way if this is not 
really so? Can we, in other words, play 
a role in counseling, or if we are to be 
really effective, must we be able to be our- 
selves? 

Can we be effective, and say to the di- 
vorcee, as she thinks about another mar- 
riage, “And so you'd like to go ahead, but 
you want to be sure this time, and you're 
not really sure . . .” if we think, “she'll 
just go ahead and do the same old 
thing that she did last time. They never 
get wise.” Can we say to the young man, 
“Hmm-—you really feel for Mary, and yet 
you can’t see how you can get around this 
fact that she is of a different religion,” if 
we think, “How crazy can he be, thinking 
of marrying one of them.” Can we say to 
the woman, “And despite what these tests 
seem to indicate, you do feel that they just 
can't be right, that you're just not that way,” 
if we think, “Of course the tests are right, 
and you should be in an institution right 
now.” 

As we listen to tape recordings, we some- 
times may get the feeling that the counselor 
is expressing himself more than he is ex- 
pressing the feelings of the client. Some- 
times, even in listening to a tape, the coun- 
selor seems to be the dominant figure, with 
the client in the shadowy background, while 
in other cases just the reverse is true. We 
may listen to the same counselor with dif- 
ferent clients. With some he may actually 
say nothing whatever during the entire 
counseling session; with others there may 
be a good deal more in the way of counselor 
talk. We may notice the same thing when 
we examine a number of sessions that one 
counselor has had with the same client. 
Why the difference? In some cases, of 
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course, it will be for professional reasons. 
The counselor might be expected to talk 
less during a period of prolonged client 
catharsis than he would at a time when the 
client was rapidly getting to the stage of 
being capable of making decisions and using 
information. Sometimes, however, the ex- 
tent of the counselor’s conversation may 
depend on the state of the counselor far 
more that it does on the state of the client. 
The counselor's comments are by no means 
always reactions to the client’s comments. 

There is probably no such thing as the 
counselor personality per se, but there may 
well be a certain type of counselor per- 
sonality which will be most effective with 
client Jones, but not with client Brown, 
while a somewhat different personality may 
be effective with client Brown but not with 
client Jones. Certainly two equally good 
therapists are not equally successful with all 
clients. There are enough common com- 
ponents, however, so that we could be far 
more effective than we are in the selection 
of those who are to be counselors, and the 
selection can never be completely effective 
until we have had at least some chance to 
watch the counselors in actual practice. In 
the long run the counselor as a total person, 
just like the teacher, is far more important 
than his formal training, and the “You 
feel you shouldn’t do that” can be much 
more demanding and dominant in the 
mouth of one counselor than the “Oh, I 
don’t think that you should do that” is in 
the mouth of another counselor. It is not 
always what one says, but the extent to 
which one’s own feelings are a part of the 
words that are spoken, that counts. 

If one is a counselor, or in the business of 
training counselors, one might consider 
these statements: 


1. A counselor cannot be effective if he 
must play a role. If by being himself 


he shows a self which would make his 
counseling ineffective, then we might 
question the extent to which such a per- 
son should be a counselor. The extent 
to which a counselor can do a good job 
of playing the role of one of his own 
clients, however, is often a good indica- 
tion of the extent to which he is actually 
getting close to the feelings of his client. 


. Every counselor should have some under- 


standing of the extent to which his 
counseling is an expression of his self. 
He should be aware of the degree to 
which his words indicate concern with 
the self rather than with the welfare of 
the client. Is what the counselor says a 
part of a method or a technique that 
has been learned, or is it just an expres- 
sion of the counselor's personality in 
more formal and professional termin- 


ology? 


. No one counselor will be the best coun- 


selor for all clients. In any group of 
counselors, some will be more effective 
than others with some clients, because 
their personalities permit the essential 
relationship to be established easier. 


. Therapy really is the relationship be- 


tween two people. Our words are merely 
tools, but they should be tools that are 
used to establish and improve the re- 
lationship rather than to give the coun- 
selor personal satisfaction. If they do 
not satisfy this criterion, we might ques- 
tion their use. 


. The best counselors may be rather ordi- 


nary people who live ordinary lives. 
They are not cooped up laboratory re- 
searchers, and they have their human 
vices as well as their virtues. They are 
not afraid to be themselves, and they do 
not make others afraid when they are 
themselves. They may sometimes be 
considered to be rather naive, because 
their outstanding characteristic is abid- 
ing faith in the potential and the capaci- 
ties of each of their fellowmen to move 
in the direction which is best for him. 


Judging others is a dangerous thing; not so much because you may make 
mistakes about them but because you may be revealing the truth about 
yourself.—Arkansas Counselgram, September, 1954. 





Interest and Personality INVENTORIES 


|" Is THE INTENT of this paper to present 
several ideas about current developments 
in the use of interest and personality in- 
ventories in counseling. Most of the dis- 
cussion here will center around the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) and the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank (Strong). It seems logical to consider 
these in light of recent research and 
from the standpoint of clinical intuition 
(hunches developed through use of the 
instruments in actual counseling). An effort 
will be made to show how research has 
substantiated clinical experience. The 
phase of the paper dealing with clinical 
intuition alone will obviously have no 
foundation in research, but will be based 
upon observations and discussions among 
competent counselors in an attempt to 
indicate areas needing investigation by 
future research. 


Research Techniques 


Three developments in research seem 
worthy of consideration here. They center 
around statistical techniques such as fac- 
torial studies, the use of the discriminant 
function, and the validation of instruments 
through the use of criterion groups. 

When factorial techniques are considered 
two things should be kept in mind. One, 
the problem to be solved determines the 
method to be used. That is, the chief pur- 
pose of a factor analysis method like 
Thurstone’s centroid analysis is to account 
for the primary factors in a given number 
of tests or variables. On the other hand, a 
Spearman analysis is designed to produce a 
general factor and one or more specific 
factors. A second thing to keep in mind 
is that the nature and number of tests used 
in a factor analysis determines the factors 
operating and therefore the relationship 
that can be found. In other words, the 
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more different combinations of related 
tests or other variables that can be used in 
research, the more factors are apt to appear 
in these research studies. Thus it can be 
seen that the factor analysis method chosen 
and the variables combined for purposes of 
investigation will determine nature and 
number of factors which emerge from a 
given study. 

Any consideration of the factorial studies 
performed on the MMPI and Strong must 
be considered in light of these statements. 
The factors which have emerged in the 
MMPI and Strong are a result of the method 
and the peculiar combination of variables 
used in a given study. They are not 
necessarily the only factors present, nor are 
the variables without high factor loadings 
invalid. The variables with low or zero 
factor loadings in one study may have high 
loadings on new factors when combined 
with new variables in another study. 

An illustration of this would be a factorial 
analysis of the MMPI, Strong, Kuder Pref- 
erence Record Vocational, and the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory performed by Cottle 
[2]. Here in a study of 400 male veterans, 
high relationships between the two per- 
sonality inventories were found, as were 
high relationships between the two interest 
inventories. However, little relationship be- 
tween personality inventories and interest 
inventories was found. Yet when a sub- 
sample was selected from this group on a 
criterion of high versus low scores on the 
masculinity-femininity scale of the MMPI, 
significant relationships between scales of 
the interest and personality inventories were 
found [6]. Thus it would seem that the 
heterogeneity of the sample of 400 veterans 
was masking relationships found when a 
subsample was selected on a criterion which 
reduced these wide differences by emphasiz- 
ing a given difference in the subsample. 

While the literature [3] shows that 
several studies have found a neurotic factor 
and psychotic factor in research with the 
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by WILLIAM C. COTTLE 


MMPI, it should be borne in mind then 
that other studies may produce additional 
factors. It is significant therefore that 
general agreement in several studies on the 
existence of a neurotic and a psychotic factor 
in the MMPI is supported also by empirical 
evidence from counseling itself. The 
MMPI scales with highest loading on the 
neurotic factor are Hypochondriasis, De- 
pression, and Hysteria. Experience in coun- 
seling has already shown these three scales 
are related and highest among the clinical 
scales in psychoneurotic and psychosomatic 
illnesses. They have been called the “neu- 
rotic triad.” The position of the Depres- 
sion scale in the pattern of these three scales, 
highest with psychoneurotics and lowest 
with psychosomatic patients, seems to be a 
key in diagnosis and prediction of results of 
therapy. Clinical evidence indicates this 


neurotic triad to be related to jobs of a 
cyclical nature with highs and lows of pro- 


duction. 

The psychotic factor has highest loadings 
on Paranoia, Psychasthenia, and Schizo- 
phrenia with abnormals. (With normals 
Pa seems to be a part of the neurotic 
factor.) These again have been identified 
in counseling with the name “psychotic 
triad” and have been found most prominent 
in patients with psychotic tendencies. Here 
also, as in the case of the Depression scale 
in neurotic triad, the position of the 
Psychasthenia scale seems to indicate the 
amount of pressure present and hence gives 
an estimate of response to therapy. (Clini- 
cal evidence indicates that some rise on the 
Pt scale, T = 55-65, appears characteristic 
of the worker who performs well in a rou- 
tine, repetitive situation and who sticks 
with a job until it is done.) 

In the research with the Strong, there 
appears to be considerable agreement on 
the bipolar factors of “things versus people” 
and “business versus science.” Several other 
factors have been located but not substan- 
tiated yet by further research. 
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The factor of things versus people found 
in the Strong has been substantiated also 
by counseling experience. Counselors have 
given this the dubious name of Masculinity- 
Femininity (MF) and have found it closely 
related to curricular and job choices. Mas- 
culinity (things) seems related to working 
with the hands with inanimate objects in 
mechanical or scientific processes. Femi- 
ninity (people) seems related to activities 
involving communication and contact with 
people. It should be noted here that while 
a continuum of masculinity-femininity ex- 
ists as a similar scale for both men and 
women, the MF scale is a separate (but 
possibly overlapping) distribution for men 
and for women. It should never be con- 
sidered as one scale to include both sexes. 

The factor of business versus science 
found in the Strong seems to demonstrate 
itself in a pattern of high scores on the 
business scales (particularly those in Busi- 
ness Contact, Group IX) accompanied by a 
rejection of the scientific scales in Groups 
Iand II. Conversely, high scores in Groups 
I and II are usually accompanied by a re- 
jection of the scales in Group IX and some- 
times Group VIII (Business Detail). 

Thus it would seem that factorial re- 
search is gradually providing validation 
data for those factors which counselors have 
sensed and discussed when using the MMPI 
and the Strong. It is for this reason that 
the next logical consideration would appear 
to be the statistic known as “discriminant 
function.” 

The use of the discriminant function was 
developed some time ago by Fisher, but has 
only recently been applied to use with tests 
in counseling. It is a statistical technique 
whereby differences between two or more 
groups are maximized. The development 
of a system of weights permits their applica- 
tion to an individual's scores on a test so that 
he may be classified on one of several groups 
on which these discriminant equations have 
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been developed. The first application of 
discriminant function to interest inven- 
tories was made by Kuder [8] in developing 
a masculinity-femininity scale for Form B 
of the Kuder Preference Record Vocational. 
Cottle [2] used this scale in his study and 
found it had a correlation of 0.63 with the 
MF scale of the Strong. 

A recent use of discriminant function is 
that of Collister [J] with the Strong. He 
used discriminant function equations on 
six group scales of the Strong to classify 
successfully students in the forestry, engi- 
neering, and business sequences at Syra- 
cuse University. Thus it would appear 
that the discriminant function technique 
opens new possibilities for counseling by 
providing a system of placing an individual 
in the group that he most closely resembles 
according to his scores on a certain test or 
series of tests. Much more needs to be done 
in this area at present. 

A third statistical technique to which 
more attention can be given is rather old in 
counseling and perhaps for this reason is 
often overlooked. It is the development 
and validation of testing instruments 
through the use of criterion groups. The 
MMPI and Strong have been developed 
through the use of this technique and per- 
haps because of this have been much more 
useful and valid than other instruments 
in use in counseling which were not de- 
veloped in this fashion. Strong emphasized 
the application of this technique to inter- 
est inventories when he produced scoring 
keys for the various occupational groups 
represented on his inventory by contrast- 
ing the answers of a professional-men-in- 
general group to those of groups of men in 
specific occupations. The way in which 
the answers of male physicians differed 
from those of professional-males-in-general 
thus indicated a way to score the inventory 
so that a counselee would appear to have 
or not have responses like those of success- 
ful male physicians. In like manner most 
of the clinical scales of the MMPI were 
produced. Hathaway and McKinley se- 
lected those items which differentiated a 
clinically diagnosed abnormal group from 
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a normal group and these items became the 
scale for that particular syndrome. For 
example, the Depression scale is composed 
of items answered in this fashion by a 
clinically diagnosed group of depressed pa- 
tients most of whom were in the depressed 
phase of a manic-depressive cycle. 

Such a use of criterion groups produces 
a system of scoring an instrument so that 
the score secured has an inherent validity. 
Cottle at present is engaged in an effort to 
develop an attitude scale for counselors 
using this technique [#, 5]. By contrasting 
the answers to the MMPI and the Guilford 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey made by 
counselors in college counseling bureaus 
versus those made by a college-male-in- 
general group, a pool of items which might 
possibly characterize counselors was de- 
veloped. These items were combined with 
items from the Counseling Psychologist scale 
of the Strong and revised to produce a 
150-item scale. This scale when adminis- 
tered to a group of teachers and a group of 
counselors produced 55 items which would 
differentiate counselors from teachers. The 
scale offers enough promise so that a na- 
tional study is in progress using male and 
female public school counselors versus a 
matching teacher from their school. This 
study is using a sample from each of the 
48 states. 

From the foregoing material it can be 
seen that clinical experience is often a use- 
ful indicator of promising areas of research 
and that such research offers important vali- 
dation data for the instruments used in 
counseling. The balance of this paper will 
contain a discussion of some concepts 
emerging from counseling experience with 
the MMPI and the Strong which offer 
promising areas for future research and 
merit special attention from counselors 
until that time arrives. 


Counseling Experience 


Methods are needed for handling patterns 
or profiles of individuals and of groups in 
research with interest and personality in- 
ventories. Cronbach and Gleser [7] dis- 
cuss the problems involved in such an ap- 
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proach. They stress the important point 
that one method will provide one part of 
the answer and another method will pro- 
vide another part. So far there is no simple 
way to substantiate clinical hunches in this 
area of pattern analysis. Most of the sys- 
tems for handling profiles on the MMPI and 
the Strong do not include ways of showing 
both similarity in profiles and differences 
in height between the profiles. 

An example of a part of the problem in- 
volved in interpretation of MMPI pro- 
files will illustrate this difficulty in handling 
profiles. Certain of the clinical scales of 
the MMPI are referred to by Welsh [9] as 
“character” scales, namely Hysteria, Psycho- 
pathic deviate and Hypomania; while others 
are called “mood” scales, such as Hypochon- 
driasis, Depression, and Psychasthenia. By 
this he means that the character scales re- 
main fairly constant in the repeated meas- 
urement of an individual, while the mood 
scales will fluctuate according to the amount 
of psychological pressure operating on an 
individual at a given moment. Unless the 
counselor is aware of the difference between 
these two kinds of scales in the MMPI, it 


is difficult to see similarity in an individual's 
profile from a test taken when he feels 
secure and in one taken when he feels under 


tension. At first glance the profiles will 
appear widely different. It is only as 
character scales are compared for two or 
more test administrations to the same per- 
son that similarities are apt to emerge; or, 
as causes of variation in tension are brought 
out, that dissimilarities in the mood scales 
begin to be understood. 

Problems such as these obscure the mean- 
ing of patterns on these instruments. It is 
necessary to operate from the hypothesis 
that people are more alike than they are 
different, if identification of such group 
patterns as job families are to be made. 
In this instance such gross patterns as mas- 
culinity-femininity or business versus sci- 
ence are useful to describe jobs of a me- 
chanical-scientific nature versus those deal- 
ing with people. At the same time atten- 
tion must be devoted also to the minor de- 
viations from average in order to identify 
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individual differences noted in people in 
a particular job or school curriculum. 

On the MMPI these minor deviations 
from average show how a given person 
tends to behave and thus what job choices 
might be most fitting. In like manner the 
scores of an individual on the Strong show 
patterns of interest pointing toward certain 
occupations which are shown by scores on 
groups of selected occupational scales. 

The counselor should note here that 
the balance of the total pattern shown by 
significant high and low scores is the ele- 
ment which usually gives meaning to the 
pattern. 

In case of the MMPI it is the balance of 
high scores which indicates a normal ad- 
justment. When a score on the Psycho- 
pathic deviate scale is high along with high 
scores on the neurotic triad, there appears 
to be sufficient pressure from these neurotic 
elements to prevent a severe character dis- 
order. In like manner a rise on Psycho- 
pathic deviate and Hypomania coupled 
with a social extroversion score is balanced 
by a slight rise on the Psychasthenia scale. 

In the case of the Strong it is the pattern 
of high and low scores which help differen- 
tiate curricular or occupational choices. 
A high score on the Production Manager 
scale along with high scores on other man- 
agerial scales and a masculine pattern on 
the non-occupational scales may be pointing 
toward technical phases of factory manage- 
ment, while a low score on this scale, high 
scores on other managerial scales, and a 
feminine pattern on the non-occupational 
scales may point toward personal contact 
phases of business management. High 
scores on scales for Engineer, Chemist, and 
Sales Manager may be pointing toward 
technical sales in chemical engineering, 
while high scores on scales for Engineer 
and Chemist and low scores on the business 
contact and business detail scales may be 
pointing toward research aspects of chemi- 
cal engineering. (It should be noted here 
that there are many other elements which 
are added to these and the choice is not 
made on Strong or MMPI scores alone.) 
In this fashion the combination of ac- 





ceptance and rejection or like and dislike 
is important in interpreting the total 
pattern. 

At this point it seems wise also to call 
attention to two possible dangers in inter- 
pretation of patterns on the Strong. One 
of these is the danger of interpreting a 
pattern of maladjustment as a stable oc- 
cupational pattern. A person who is with- 
drawing because of emotional upset may 
reject the Group V (Social Welfare) and 
Group IX (Business Contact) scales. After 
successful therapy such a person may re- 
verse this pattern and show high scores on 
scales for occupations dealing with people. 
Conversely, a person who cannot solve his 
own emotional problem will sometimes 
compensate to such an extent that it re- 
sults in a Social Welfare pattern. 

The other danger is the interpretation 
of a pattern of interests developed in a very 
restricted environment as a stable occupa- 
tional pattern. A boy brought up in a 
prominent family with a traditional history 
as business leaders in the community may 
show a pronounced pattern on the Strong 
scales for business detail and business con- 
tact occupations as he enters college as a 
freshman. After he has been in college for 
two years he retakes the Strong and shows 
a moderate pattern on the Group V scales 
(Social Welfare) with low scores on the 
business scales. Now his pattern is really 
beginning to represent his own interests 
rather than those to which he was exposed 
in the restricted family environment. The 
counselor should interpret these second 
scores very cautiously until retests appear 
stable enough that no further changes oc- 
cur. Another case like this is the gifted 
student from the small community who can 
do most things well. Consequently he has 
no pronounced interest pattern as he enters 
a university. Here again the counselor 
must wait and see what develops on periodic 
retests before any sound interpretation can 
be made. 


Summary 


In summary, this paper has been divided 
into two parts. One part has been devoted 
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to three ways in which research techniques 
have supported hunches developed in 
counseling. 

It was noted that the method of factor 
analysis and the combination of variables 
determines the nature and number of fac- 
tors which emerge from a given study. In 
the case of the MMPI, factor analyses have 
identified neurotic and psychotic factors 
previously noted in counseling. In the case 
of the Strong at least two bipolar factors of 
things versus people and business versus 
science have emerged. 

It was noted also that the discriminant 
function provides a method of maximizing 
differences between two or more groups to 
provide a system of placing an individual 
in the group that he most closely resembles 
according to his scores on a certain test or 
series of tests. Kuder has used this to 
develop a masculinity-femininity scale for 
the Kuder Preference Record Vocational, 
Form B. Collister has used it to classify 
students in forestry, engineering, and busi- 
ness on the basis of their scores on certain 
group scales of the Strong. 

It was noted further that the technique 
of developing and validating psychometric 
instruments by the use of criterion groups 
has not been exploited as fully as possible 
in counseling. The use of this technique 
may be one of the reasons the MMPI and 
Strong have been so useful to counselors. 
It is suggested that additional counseling 
instruments be developed by this technique. 

The second part of the paper has been 
devoted to a discussion of clinical hunches 
which need to be verified by additional re- 
search. Chief among these are some simpli- 
fied methods of handling comparison of 
profiles according to patterns of scores. On 
the MMPI this involves some method of 
dealing with profile elevation and mood 
versus character scales. On the Strong it 
involves consideration of acceptance and 
rejection patterns. It is felt that job 
families can be identified from group 
patterns, while individual patterns will be 
most useful in making curricular or oc- 
cupational choices. The balance of the 
total pattern in the MMPI is what produces 
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scores indicating normal adjustment. The 
balance of the total pattern of high and 
low scores on the Strong helps differentiate 
among jobs in a field such as chemical engi- 
neering. 

Attention was called to the need for 
caution until a method is found to differen- 
tiate an interest pattern produced by emo- 
tional upset from a bona fide interest 
pattern. In like manner the counselor 
needs to be able to differentiate a stable 
pattern of interest from one produced by 
a restricted environment subject to change 
as the environment changes. 
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SOME CRITICS OF EDUCATION 


Others can defend them 
better than I. But as one who was once a lawyer, I am offended by the 
evidence and the arguments used by the majority of those critics whom I 
see or hear. For example, I know that the hazy recollections of the elders 
are untrustworthy evidence of what the schools of their youth actually 
taught and accomplished; that it is unfair to compare the best of yester- 
day's children with the average or the lowest of today’s children; and that 
it is unfair for the critic to add twenty or thirty or forty years of adult 
experience and education to his own callow youth and then expect today’s 
youth to meet that standard. I am shocked that many of the critics show 
no interest in tests of credibility or in rules of fair play. Indeed they act as 
though they had never heard of such things. Sometimes, when I listen to 
the critics of our schools and the fragmentary evidence upon which they 
generalize, I am reminded of the debater whose argument was dismissed 
by his opponent with the words “I never heard of such a thing.” To this 
the debater made this irrebuttable reply, “With all due respect to my 
opponent, I cannot permit my knowledge, however small, to be out- 
weighed by my opponent's ignorance, however great.”—Virci. HANCHER 
“Education's Responsibilities for Freedom,” an address to the North 
Central Association, March, 1954. 


I hold no special brief for today’s schools. 
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A 17-YEAR-OLD boy in his senior year is 
still firm in an early expressed inter- 
est in medicine. A Kuder given in the 9th 
grade shows social service and literary in- 
terest scores above the 75th percentile, with 
artistic, outdoor, and musical interests low. 
The same instrument administered again in 
his senior year results in high scores in 
literary, outdoor, and musical areas; me- 
chanical, clerical, and persuasive areas are 
now low. 

A review of his school record reveals 
mediocre or poor grades. He ranks in the 
lower half of his class. His scholastic aver- 
age at the end of 3'/, years of high school 
is 80. His teachers say he does little or no 
daily preparation, but usually manages to 
pass the final exam. A Wechsler-Bellevue 
given in his junior year shows a full scale 
1Q of 123, Verbal 133, Performance 105. 
Form A of DAT given in his junior year 
ranks him above the 90th percentile of 
11th grade boys in spelling, sentences, and 
verbal reasoning, above average in speed 
and accuracy, average in abstract reason- 
ing, and numerical ability, and low in 
spatial relations and mechanical reasoning. 

His elementary grade record shows that 
on standardized achievement tests he always 
scores one to three years above his actual 
grade placement. 

His high school activities have included 
band, which he dropped because of dis- 
agreement with the director and principal 
over repair of a school instrument; dra- 
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A Case Full Of 


QUESTIONS 


by MARIE E. TUTTON 


matics, public speaking (a winner in local 
contests); and literary editor on the year- 
book staff, where he did nothing and was 
dropped from the position at the request 
of the other members of the staff. 

Outside of school he has worked sum- 
mers at farm and railroad work to save 
money toward his college expenses. He 
holds a part-time job during the school 
year as a messenger boy. 

At home he breeds tropical fish. This 
he has made a paying proposition. He has 
established an outlet with a large supply 
house in a nearby city. At present he is try- 
ing to develop a new strain of tropical fish. 

His father is a policeman on the force of 
the small city in which they live. The 
parents are divorced; the mother simply 
left the family when the boy, an only child, 
was very young. The father has very re- 
cently remarried, and the boy apparently 
likes and respects his stepmother as much 
as he does any adult. 

Bob’s social behavior has been consist- 
ently questionable for his entire high school 
career. Because of inability to get along 
with other students and the driver of the 
school bus, he hitchhikes to school. Al- 
though he has now moved into a city, he 
continues to come of his own choice to the 
central rural school where he began. 

He is constantly argumentative in classes, 
requiring a great deal of attention, and is 
considered a nuisance by the teachers. He 
is always involved in discipline troubles 
and feels he is “picked on.” 

Bob has a reputation among fellow stu- 
dents for drinking and frequenting pool 
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halls. He says he gets very little sleep and 
never eats breakfast. His physical condi- 
tion is satisfactory in spite of such irregular 
hours and habits. 

The counselor has coached the boy for 
two exams in his junior year, resulting in 
two good Regents grades and temporary 
fits of scholastic effort. The boy has been 
encouraged to select a liberal arts college 
which offers sound work in science and the 
opportunity for pre-med work. Applica- 
tion was finally made after much delay on 
the boy’s part, failure to keep an appoint- 
ment with the college dean, and the writ- 
ing of an exaggerated autobiographical 
sketch for the application form. 

Bob planned to take the January College 
Board Exams, but put off making applica- 
tion for no apparent reason. At one time 
he had the counselor keep for him the 
money for his application fee. He finally 
made application for the March series. 

He expresses doubt of being able to meet 
college expenses. His father, however, has 
stated his willingness and financial ability 
to meet the boy's college expenses if the 
school considers the boy college material. 
Several questions face the counselor: 


1. How can the counselor assist teachers 
to help a boy of this boy’s mental abil- 
ity, who is handicapped by little or no 


home supervision and care, and who 
has had, because of his own emotional 
problems, literally to fight his way? 


2. Should the counselor encourage the 


father to finance a major portion of the 
boy's college career with such indica- 
tions of instability and lack of responsi- 
bility? 


. Is the boy being challenged at all? 
. Does he have more ability than is in- 


dicated? 


. How can he get by with so little work? 
}. What evidence is there for his medical 


school motivation? 


. Why is the counselor directing him to 


a liberal arts college? Is it to get him 
away from home? 


. Why is there an inconsistency between 


his conduct and his achievements in 
business and at school? 


. What traumatic experiences may have 


caused his antisocial school behavior? 


. What are the obligations of society 


toward a victim of parental neglect and 
a broken home? 


. Was the boy rejected by his mother? 


How does he feel about it? 


. Is insecurity the basis of his antisocia) 


behavior? 


. Should the school work with a social! 


agency in caring for this boy? 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S FEDERATION TO STUDY STATUS OF 
WOMEN IN FIVE COUNTRIES 


The International Federation of Business and Professional Women is 
to receive $47,500 from the Ford Foundation to make a study of the status 
of women in five countries of the Near and Middle East. The Federation, 
which has active groups in twenty countries, is concerned with oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities for women everywhere. 

The study, which will take ten months to complete, will cover women's 
status in Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria.-UNESCO Features, 


August, 1954. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





How About Physical Facilities—Are We Selling 
Student Personnel Services Short on Space? 


r IS ESTIMATED that around 720,000 new 
Ee aeaee and secondary school class- 
rooms will be needed in our country by 
1960 to take care of increased enrollments 
and to replace obsolete facilities. This calls 
for an expenditure of approximately 25 bil- 
lion dollars for school construction during 
this period. Every indication points to- 
ward the fact that our citizens will meet 
this emergency. Current school building 
construction is progressing at the rate of 
approximately 50,000 classrooms a year. A 
number of state legislatures have taken 
steps to increase state aid for school con- 
struction, and have passed long-term bond 
issues for school construction. Too, the 
United States Congress has considered sev- 
eral bills to provide support for school con- 
struction. We can reasonably expect the 
school construction boom to gain momen- 
tum during the next few months and to 
continue at an increasing rate for the next 
several years. 

With such a gigantic building program 
under way it is important for us to pause 
and think about the relationship between 
building facilities and the quality of school 
programs. Investigations point overwhelm- 
ingly to the fact that these factors are closely 
related; that is, the design of the building 
determines to a great extent the type of 
program in any given school. This means, 
therefore, that the caliber of school pro 
grams that we will have in this country dur- 
ing the next quarter of a century will be 
determined to a great extent by the type of 
buildings that are constructed within the 
next few years. In view of this, it seems 
most important for personnel workers to 
give considerable thought to the question 
of what type of physical facilities are needed 
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for adequate student personnel services in 
our elementary and secondary schools. 
There are indications that perhaps we as 
a professional group have not come to grips 
with this problem. For example, the writer 
recently visited a new 1.5 million dollar 
school building in a large city on the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard. The building was beautiful 
in design and a superficial inspection would 
have left the impression that it had been 
well planned in every respect. However, 
the coordinator of student personnel serv- 
ices in the school was very disturbed over 
the arrangement of the student personnel 
offices. There seemed to be adequate space, 
but rooms were not arranged in such a way 
that they could be used to the best advan- 
tage. For example, students had to walk 
through one of the counseling offices to get 
to the nurse’s office! A casual inspection of 
the area indicated that more careful plan- 
ning ahead of time could have resulted in 
much better arrangements. The coordi- 
nator was asked if he had been given an 
opportunity to go over the building plans 
in their early stages of development. He 
replied: 
Yes, the superintendent did say something to me 
about going over the plans with the architect, but 
I thought they knew so much more about school 
planning than I did that I just told them to do 
the best job they could. Now I realize that perhaps 
I could have been of some help. It makes me sick 


to think that we will probably be in this building 
for twenty-five years. 


Our concepts concerning adequate school 
personnel programs in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools have changed so much dur- 
ing the last few years that administrators 
and school architects have had very little 
opportunity to become familiar with the 
type of physical facilities that are needed 
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for such services. These people should 
rightly expect personnel workers as well as 
our national professional organization, 
APGA, to give some leadership in deter- 
mining the kind of physical facilities that 
are best suited for student personnel pro- 
grams. 

Because of the great demand for class- 
room space, both administrators and archi- 
tects are prone to leave out all other facili- 
ties that are not absolutely necessary. Con- 
sequently, personnel people not only have 
the responsibility of clearly stating the type 
of physical facilities that are needed for 
adequate student personnel programs but 
they must also be able to help those with 
final responsibility for planning realize the 
importance of desirable student personnel 
facilities in relationship to the adequacy of 
a total school program. Taking into con- 
sideration the local situation, personnel 
people need to be able to answer such ques- 
tions as the following: 


1. Why do we need physical facilities for 
student personnel work? 

. What facilities are needed? 

. How many square feet do we need in 
our guidance office? 

. How many conference rooms will we 
need? How large should they be? 

. How many square feet should there be 
in the reception room to the guidance 
office? 

5. How many square feet do we need for 
storing records? For other storage fa- 
cilities? 

. What space do we need for clinical 
services? 


. What kind of a room do we need foi 
play therapy? Should it be soundproof? 
What other use, if any, can be made ol 
such a room? 

. What would be the advantage of having 
rooms equipped with one-way vision 
glass? 

. What facilities do we need for indi- 
vidual testing? 

. How should we arrange space for stu- 
dent health services? 

. Where should we locate the office of the 
visiting teacher? 

. Where should student personnel serv- 
ices be located? 

While we know the answers to these ques- 
tions will vary widely according to local 
situations there are certain standards that 
could be developed that would assist greatly 
in arriving at more complete answers in 
terms of local needs. Some investigations 
relating to building facilities for student 
personnel work have been carried out in 
various parts of the country. However, no 
attempt has been made at the national level 
to compile information of this nature. It 
seems that it would be most important for 
APGA to take some leadership in this direc- 
tion. This is particularly true when we 
realize that the buildings that are being 
built today in any school district over the 
country will determine to a great extent the 
type of student personnel program that that 
school district will have during the next 
twenty-five years or longer.—Rosert O. 
STRIPLING, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Florida. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 





Current Concerns of A.P.G.A. Divisions Outlined 


T THE OcToBer meetings of the APGA 

Executive Council in Chicago, the 
Presidents of the five Divisions of the Asso- 
ciation reported on the activities being un- 
dertaken by their organizations. 

The twin goals of all the Divisions are to 
improve services to members and to con- 
tribute to the professional development of 
their areas in the field of guidance and per- 
sonnel. These are the primary concerns 
behind all of the actions and problems re- 
ported below: 

Division 1: ACPA has appointed a com- 
mittee to explore possibilities of closer re- 
lationships with other associations dealing 
with various phases of college personnel 
work. A problem of considerable concern 
to ACPA is that of anticipating and provid- 
ing for the adequate staffing of college per- 
sonnel services to meet the need of increas- 
ingly large student bodies in years to come. 
ACPA is undertaking studies of its mem- 
bership base and committee structure. In 
this connection the group has suggested that 
APGA establish a committee on commit- 
tees to coordinate the activities of the vari- 
ous committees within the organization as 
a whole. ACPA also pointed up the need 
for APGA to establish sound relationships 
with college administrators. 

Division 2: NAGSCT plans to hold four 
regional conferences this year, each with its 
own regional chairman. This Association 
is also planning a Workshop for its entire 
group for April 1 and 2, 1955, the two days 
prior to the APGA Convention in Chicago. 
NAGSCT representatives pointed out that 
its members are in a key position to stimu- 
late APGA memberships in their states and 
are interested in working with the state 
membership committees in this regard. 
They also feel the need for closer relation- 
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ships with school and college administrators. 

Division 3: The fall meeting of the NVGA 
trustees was held just prior to the Council 
meeting, and a report of that meeting will 
be made to NVGA members in the winter 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly. Actions 
taken by NVGA have included the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to study rela- 
tionships with APGA. A study of the 
Branches is underway, and the NVGA mem- 
bership will be polled this fall to ascertain 
its views on Branch needs. 

Division 4: SPATE announced that it 
has sponsored 20 regional conferences on 
teacher education over a two-year period 
with increased membership as one result. 
The Association is publicizing membership 
through contacts with all teachers’ colleges, 
and is beginning a study of selection pro- 
cedures for prospective teachers in teacher 
preparation institutions. SPATE is also 
working toward developing relationships 
with national associations with kindred in- 
terests. 

Division 5: ASCA is studying the nature 
of its membership and the problem of mak- 
ing the Association a matter of vital con- 
cern to its members. It emphasized the 
need for APGA to establish a consultative 
service to aid school administrators in plan- 
ning for adequate guidance services and the 
physical facilities in which to carry on these 
services. ASCA also feels the need for devel- 
oping regional and state conferences, either 
on an ASCA or an APGA level. This is 
particularly important for ASCA since so 
few of its members attend the annual con- 
vention. 

A report by APGA President Donald E. 
Kitch on actions taken by the Executive 
Council will appear in the December 
Journal. 
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Statement of Income and Expense for 1953-1954 


Dues: 


TOTAL 
Personnel and Guidance Journal: 
Sales to Agencies 
Subscriptions and Single Copies 
Advertising Fees 


APGA Committees: 
Professional Practices Committee— 


Directory Sales 


Placement Committee— 
Bulletin Sales 


Other Association Income: 
1954 Convention 
Sale of Mailing List ... 
Income from Divisions 
Reimbursed Expenses 
Interest on Investments 
Miscellaneous 


Central Office Administration: 
Salaries and Wages 
Rent 
Printing, Stationery and Office Supplies 
Postage 
Travel, Executive Secretary 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Taxes— 
Social Security 
Personal Property 


Mimeographing, Addressing and Billing 
Retirement—Executive Secretary 
Insurance 

Repairs and Maintenance—Equipment 
Professional Services 
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Dues and Subscriptions 
Other Administrative Expenses 


Personnel and Guidance Journal: 
Paper, Printing and Distribution 
Editor and Editorial Board 


APGA Committees, President's Office and Executive Council 
Other Association Expenses 


Tora OPERATING EXPENSES 


Net INCOME FOR THE FiscaAL YEAR CARRIED TO FUND PRINCIPAL 
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$35,974.00 


$17,282.07 
4,769.23 
3,253.37 


$ 6,988.33 
1,383.09 
900.94 
805.76 
58.33 
96.78 


$30,800.29 
3,885.00 
2,505.57 


452.75 
402.56 
239.72 
249.62 
232.36 

87.78 


$17,648.91 


$36,059.00 


1,146.34 


10,233.23 


e 


$72,743.24 


$43,788.03 


18,898.91 
3,505.89 
2,706.04 


$68,898.87 
$ 3,844.37 





WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





BarBARA W. NortTuHrupP is now Director 
of the Division of Community Education at 
Elmira College, Elmira, New York. Prior 
to this she had been on the staff of the 
College of General Studies, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 
There she had served as Assistant to the 
Dean and Assistant Director of the Campus 
Division. 


Dwane Co u.uins, Associate Dean of Men 
at the Centro Técnico de Aeronautica, Sao 
José dos Campos, Sao Paulo, Brazil, and 
Mrs. Collins recently served as lecturers 
and consultants for the guidance section of 
a two weeks conference in Porto Alegre, 
Rio Grande do Sul. Following the con- 
ference, which was attended by over nine 
hundred secondary school teachers, the first 
formalized guidance program for high 
schools was launched in Porto Alegre. Dr. 
Collins writes that guidance workers in 
Brazil are called “Orientadores,” that is, 
those who help another to “get in the right 
relationship to the things or persons about 
one and to his future.” 


Janet A. Kewtey, Assistant Professor in 
the School of Education, City College of 
New York, has received an honorary Doctor 
of Science degree from Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. One of the cita- 
tions commended Dr. Kelley for her work 
in the field of guidance. 


Paut F. Mences has accepted the position 
of Editor at the Bureau of Business Man- 
agement, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
He was formerly an employment inter- 
viewer with the New York State Employ- 


ment Service and Division Superintendent 
at Bloomingdales, New York City. 


Rosert M. Cotver, formerly Senior 
Counselor in the Bureau of Testing and 
Guidance at Duke University, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Director of the Bureau. 
W. Scorr GEHMAN is the new Senior Coun- 
selor. Dr. Gehman was Assistant Director 
of the Department of Intermediate Registra- 
tion at Pennsylvania State University. 
VaLerig CHase and Davin ARENBERG have 
joined the staff of the Bureau as research 
assistants. 


DEATHS 


Davin McCamet Trout, Dean of Stu- 
dents at Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Mt. Pleasant, and President of the 
Student Personnel Association for Teacher 
Education, died on September 14 of this 
year after an illness of several months. Dr. 
Trout had been undergoing treatment for 
a circulatory disturbance, and several heart 
attacks, pneumonia, and a virus infection 
contributed to his death. 

Dr. Trout was well known throughout 
the country as a pioneer in the field of 
guidance and counseling. He came to 
Central Michigan in 1937 as head of the 
department of psychology and education. 
In 1941 he was appointed dean of students. 
He worked continuously toward developing 
the college’s department of personnel and 
was responsible for setting up and organiz- 
ing the student guidance program. 

Dr. Trout started teaching at the age of 
16 in an Ozark Mountain school. Prior to 
finishing his graduate academic work, Dr. 
Trout served several Baptist churches as 
student pastor and held full-time pastorates 
in Missouri. He held college teaching po- 
sitions at Chicago Women’s Missionary 
College, Union Theological College, and 
Hillsdale College. In 1940 and 1941 he 
served as consultant to the Michigan Sec- 
ondary Curriculum Study, and in 1943 he 
was coordinator of the Michigan Coopera- 
tive Teacher Education Study. 
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What's YOUR Verdict? 





When are slanderous statements legally 
“privileged”? 


A group of school administrative per- 
sonnel was gathered in the principal's office 
for a staff meeting. Also present was a 
personal friend of the principal's, a visiting 
official from a neighboring state. During 
the course of the discussion the principal 
made an extremely derogatory remark about 
a certain counselor which clearly imputed 
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misconduct and a lack of fitness for her job. 
The counselor, learning of the statement, 
sued for slander. At the trial she con- 
clusively proved the falsity of the report. 

“She still cannot recover damages,” 
claimed the defense attorney. “Since my 
client made this remark at an official meet- 
ing, in the proper discharge of his official 
duties, it is qualifiedly privileged.” 

What’s your verdict? Is the action re- 
coverable? 





Decision: Judgment was entered for the 
plaintiff. The court contended that while 
communications to proper authorities are 
generally conceded to be qualifiedly priv- 
ileged, they are not so considered if trans- 
mitted to those having no rightful interest. 
Since, in this case, the visiting official held 
no authority or official connection in that 
district, the statement was not privileged. 
(Based on an Illinois Supreme Court de- 
cision.') 

Implications: While some states have writ- 
ten common-law libel and slander principles 
into law, counselors and teachers, as we 
know, are presently accorded no statutory 
immunity as to privileged communications. 
It is reasonable to assume, however, from 
recorded cases where these principles have 
been invoked relative to teachers, that 
where a statement is made in good faith, 
without malice, in the public interest 


Tuomas B. Surewssury is Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents, Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York. 

* Dixon v. Allen, 69 Cal. 527, 11 Pac. 179. 

2T. M. Carter, “Professional Immunity for Guid- 
ance Counselors,” Personnel and Guidance Journal. 

*T. B. Shrewsbury, “Legal Implications for Stu- 
dent Personnel Workers,” Chap. XIX in Lloyd-Jones 
and Smith (Ed.), Student Personnel Work as ne 4 
Teaching. New York: Harper & Bros., 1954, p. 305. 


(which always outweighs any consideration 
of individual confidences), and only to per- 
sons authorized to act if the defamatory 
material is true, the communication will 
then be recognized as qualifiedly privileged 
(“absolute” privilege is granted only to 
legislators and witnesses)—or, as Carter put 
it, these principles will reasonably be ap- 
plied to counseling “if a case arises that is 
not within the letter but is plainly within 
the spirit of the law.”? Finally, truth is 
always a complete defense. 

If, as persons dealing constantly in writ- 
ten and oral confidences, we are ever to 
receive this statutory protection to which 
we feel we are entitled, then our personal 
and professional conduct must be ever cir- 
cumspect. A careless word, dropped or 
penned thoughtlessly to the wrong party 
and subsequently spread through ignorance, 
may well lead to the destruction of the very 
public confidence we need to gain our ends. 
Furthermore, is it enough that we ourselves 
know and heed our legal limitations regard- 
ing libel and slander? Do we not also have 
a “moral compunction” similarly to educate 
faculty counselors, activity advisers, secre- 
taries, and others involved in our programs 
in their legal and ethical responsibilities?* 


Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any outward 
touch as the sunbeam.—MILTON. 


' 
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You Might Like to Read... 





Tue Aucust Lifetime Living discusses “The 
Harvest ‘Forties’” in a way which should 
be interesting to counselors and personnel 
workers who deal with young or middle- 
aged adults. “Like harvest time, maturity 
is both a culmination and a challenge; it 
is also a time for evaluation.” 

Interestingly, emphasis is placed on the 
period from 40 to 70 years of age as the 
best of life. The defense of this emphasis 
gives the lie to those who are forever put- 
ting the glamour of life in the childhood 
and adolescent periods. A statement of 
Dr. Martin Gumpert throws a challenge 
to the middle-aged: “Mental maturity is 
not reached until the age of 40, but in- 
creases slowly until 60. A normal person 
is at his best between 40 and 70.” 


SECRETARY OF LaBor JAMES P. MITCHELL 
wrote in the August Employment Security 
Review on “Unemployment Insurance—a 
New Look.” Expressing firm belief in the 
necessity for a system of unemployment 
insurance run through cooperation between 
federal and state governments, Mitchell 
emphasized three areas in particular where 
improvements should be made. Since one- 
third of all workers are not covered under 
present systems, coverage should be greatly 
extended. The amount of weekly benefits 
has not kept pace with the increases in av- 
erage weekly wages, so an increase in the 
amount of benefits is desirable. And the 
duration of the benefits should be extended 
to 26 weeks in all cases where that is not at 
present the maximum, said the secretary. 
A third group of proposals for improvement 
dealt with the financing of the benefits. 


A suRVEY OF “TEEN-AGE STUDENT WoRKERS 
IN AN Onto County, 1940-49” is reported 
in the July Monthly Labor Review. The 
statement is made that “The importance of 


CLarence W. Fattor is Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Hawaii, on leave for 
the academic year from the University of Colorado. 
Emory J. Westey teaches in the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Public Schools. 
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proper utilization of the teen-age popula- 
tion as a source of labor in an expanding 
labor market has generally been over- 
looked.” The county studied was Franklin, 
the one which includes Columbus. Data 
were gathered largely from school records. 
Work permits for part time and for full 
time work were summarized by year. Dur- 
ing the decade of World War II, the per- 
centage of high school-age iy se in the 
county that held jobs varied from 6.7 to 
42.5. Aside from the number of workers, 
an analysis of the kinds of work engaged 
in was made. 

The conclusion is drawn that “Since the 
social costs of part-time teen-age employ- 
ment are so much less severe than those 
resulting from full-time employment neces- 
sitating withdrawal from school, the possi- 
bilities of cooperation among employers, 
school vocational counselors, and manpower 
officials for channeling students into part- 
time work rather than full-time jobs should 
be fully exploited.” 


THe “RELATION OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 
TO SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND TO A RURAL- 
TO-URBAN CONTINUUM” was the subject of 
a study made at Southern State College at 
Magnolia, Arkansas, and reported in the 
April Journal of Applied Psychology. The 
ACE Psychological Examination was used 
to measure scholastic aptitude and two in- 
teresting instruments were devised to esti- 
mate socioeconomic status and position on 
the rural-to-urban continuum. Using the 
Null hypothesis, no significant relationship 
was found between socioeconomic position 
of students and their ability to do college 
work. There was, however, a significant, 
but low, correlation between the residence 
history of students and their academic 
ability. More students from urban areas 
made high grades than did students from 
the rural areas. 


“THE MORE PUNISHMENT CAN BE AVOIDED 


THE BETTER. At any rate it is not bene- 
ficial to mental health. Only the best- 
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equipped and competent parents will be 
able to avoid it altogether.” Thus says 
Bevan-Brown in a treatment of “The Dam- 
age of Punishment” in the summer Youth 
Leaders. He is particularly emphatic in 
his pronouncement of the dangers of physi- 
cal punishment of pre-school-age children. 
He traces the relationship of punishment 
to the type of obedience characteristic of 
totalitarianism. “Mental health and emo- 
tional maturity require the attainment of 
real morality, i.e., morality in the human 
sense. . Sane human morality must be 
based on love, service, and interest on 
others, and cannot be based on fear.” 


In tHE AuGcust Glamour Mary Campbell 
discusses the problem of “How to Find a 
Job.” The discussion is of specific aspects 
and could well be clipped and used in occu- 
pational information classes. Preparation 
for an interview, application for an inter- 
view, and actual interview technique are 
among vital points treated. In the same 
issue are listed “Six Steps in a Successful 
Job Hunt.” 


DATING AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO MARRIAGE, 
now and a generation ago in so far as col- 
legians are concerned is the subject of a 
discussion on “Dating and Marriage” in 
the August Mademoiselle. There has been 
an almost complete revolution in the past 
two decades in the relationship of collegi- 


ate dating and marriage. Formerly, accord- 
ing to the then standard authority Dr. 
Willard Waller, “College dating was 
nothing more or less than thrill-seeking.” 
Now it generally has the much more serious 
end of discovering a congenial and ade- 
quate companion. Several recent sociologi- 
cal studies at such universities as Michigan, 
Indiana, Minnesota, and Bowling Green 
State University are quoted to substantiate 
the position that college-age people are 
finding a more serious function for dating 
than did their counterparts of twenty years 
ago. 

“The Kinsey reports have had their share 
of attention on the campus—as they have 
had off. Their surprising findings about 
the contradictions between current practice 
and morality have not set off a wave of 
promiscuity on the campus. Instead, mar- 
riage teachers and counselors feel the re- 
ports have loosened a few fears and inhibi- 
tions about discussing sex questions. . r 


and these, also: 


“Community Employment Development—a 
Continuing Job” in July Employment Se- 
curity Review “Overindulgence Is 
Neglect” in June Youth Leaders . . . “The 
Changing Geography of American Indus- 
try” in July Monthly Labor Review 

“A New Look at the Claimant—Does He 
Understand His Rights and Obligations?” 
in August Employment Security Review. 


Working with children is always an exciting and rewarding occupation. 
Each experience is new and interesting. Each problem taxes our profes- 
sional skills and insights. We achieve our sense of accomplishment 
through the opportunity to witness the growth and development of these 
young people until they can assume the responsibilities that are thrust 
upon mature citizens. The guidance worker has the key role of helping 
this young person channelize his energies and aspirations.—-KENNETH W. 
Lunp, Director of Pupil Guidance, Chicago Public Schools, in September 


Chicago Guidance Newsletter. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 





ANNUAL REVIEW OF PsycHOLOGY. Volume 
5, by C. P. Stone (Ed.). Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Annual Reviews, 1954. Pp. ix + 
448. $7.00. 


L &: PUBLICATION of annual reviews is a 
major contribution to psychology. Each 
volume contains critical reviews of work 
published during the previous year. These 
reviews are of inestimable assistance to 
harried psychologists; for many, they a 
sent the only means of keeping even slightly 
abreast of current pms aro outside 
their fields of special interest. 

To review a review is a difficult if not 
presumptuous task. The contributors to 
the volume are all eminent psychologists 
who have done thorough surveys and in- 
sightful, critical reviews. We have taken 
the position that our major task was to 
highlight their work, to point out to people 
who may not be acquainted with these vol- 
umes some of the rich intellectual ore to 
be mined in them. 

We have selected from the most recent 
volume ten chapters which we feel should 
be of special interest to individuals working 
in the personnel and guidance field. If we 
have erred in assuming that the chapters on 
hearing, learning, vision, the chemical 
senses, comparative psychology, communica- 
tion, etc., were not of sufficient interest to 
be reviewed, we apologize. Fortunately, 
they, along with the chapters with which 
we have dealt below, are available to those 
who wish to read them.—JoHn W. Gusrap, 
Evuiorr M. McGrnntes, KenNon F. McCor- 
mick, and SHERMAN Ross, University of 
Maryland. 


Kocn, Heten. Child psychology. Pp. 1-26. 


It is indeed a peculiar event for a re- 
viewer to review a review. What could be 
pointed out in the general case are perhaps 
lapses of content or differences of interpre- 
tation. In this instance, I can neither refer 
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to important pieces of work which Dr. Koch 
did not include, nor do I disagree with her 
careful evaluation of this field of important 
endeavor. Dr. Koch points out that work 
under the heading of Child Psychology 
may be found in many pure and applied 
disciplines. She points out the price which 
is paid for the interest which this field 
enjoys. A great deal of exploration is car- 
ried out by inexperienced hands using 
clumsy conceptualizations and falling into 
the methodological pits. This is an area 
where, “ hypotheses and faiths are 
confused with facts.” This state of affairs 
is not unique for the year being reviewed, 
which terminated in May, 1953. Dr. Koch 
reports that she could find no presentation 
of a new principle of importance and only 
about one-half dozen studies which con- 
tributed to the clarification of the semi- 
descriptive older principles. 

The review, dealing with 119 studies, is 
organized intelligently around the follow- 
ing units: basic concepts and descriptions 
of behavior development, personality or- 
ganization and davdlpeianial trends, social 
class differences, effects of family attitudes 
and practices, peer relations, the sexes, de- 
viant behavior and attitudes, cognitive proc- 
esses, and mental measurement. The sig- 
nificant studies are reviewed in some im- 
portant detail and others are worked and 
categorized in the appropriate sections. 

The need for foundation in systematic 
theory, the critical analysis of psycho-ana- 
lytical interpretations, the combination of 
practical consideration with scientific ap- 
propriateness, the lack of attention to the 
complexity of phenomena studied are some 
of the points which Dr. Koch exemplifies 
in the review. 

The area of Child Psychology is obviously 
one of utmost importance. It must be re- 
born and given its rightful place in the 
efforts of scientific psychologists. Child 
psychology is a difficult, complex, important 
area of investigation and study for psychol- 
ogists. We can hope that a review dated 
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1984 will not need the comments which Dr. 
Koch has rightly made, and with which this 
reader agrees. (S.R.) 


CarrOLL, J. B. Individual differences. Pp. 
127-148. 


It is the reviewer's impression that indi- 
vidual differences as a subarea is receiving 
less and less attention. Many of the prob- 
lems traditionally clustered here are of im- 
mense importance, and research continues 
on them. Carroll indicates at the beginning 
of his review of the literature appearing 
from May, 1952, through May, 1953, that 
he too is concerned about the status of 
individual differences. One of his stated 
goals is to examine the field and see whether 
it has any right to independent existence. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy charac- 
teristic of this chapter is the handling of 
the materials from factor analysis. ‘This 
is done with skill and in broad perspective, 
yet even to the person untrained in the 
refinements of the method, it should prove 
a provocative and interesting summary of 
much important literature. He has dealt 
with factor analyses, he reports, in part 
because he feels that “. the study of 
correlation matrices by factor analysis is the 
method of choice in the identification of 
basic variables.” (P. 127.) With this point, 
the reviewer is in hearty agreement. 

The remainder of the chapter deals with 
more or less traditional topics. There is 
an excellent discussion of the dimensions 
of behavior, and the short but significant 
section on the dimensions of criterion meas- 
ures should interest all who are wrestling 
with these problems. 

The problems discussed in the section on 
psychometric methodology may seem eso- 
teric to some, but to most their practical 
implications and importance should be im- 
mediately and forcefully apparent. 

One is left with some uncertainty about 
the independent status of individual differ- 
ences, but there is no doubt about either 
the importance of the problems or the 
significance of the research efforts being 
devoted to these topics. (J.W.G.) 


CRUTCHFIELD, R. S. ae en and 
group processes. Pp. 171-202. 


In this chapter, Crutchfield has ably and 
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lucidly reviewed research during the previ- 
ous year in the areas of I dynamics, 
attitude change, prejudice, and social per- 
ception. By far the greatest amount of 
space in his summary is devoted to group 
processes, a fact which undoubtably reflects 
the amount of current interest and effort 
in this field of inquiry. 

inning on an optimistic note, Crutch- 
field observes that the year’s work in social 
psychology was characterized by a “vigor 
and freshness of ideas, balanced by a grow- 
ing sophistication and maturity of theory, 
problems and methods.” Contrasted to 
those trends was a decline in the kind of 
unconnected, socially irrelevant, and atheo- 
retical studies that have traditionally been 
undertaken in social psychology. Impor- 
tant texts to appear during the year were 
authored by Asch, Sprott, Britt, and Bon- 
ner. The most original and penetrating of 
those was written by Asch from a general 
Gestalt orientation. 

Significant trends in research and theory 
in the area of group processes have included 
emphasis upon formal conceptualization, 
mathematical model construction, and rig- 
orous experimental design. Crutchfield re- 
views work done in relation to the theory 
of groups, group formation and structure, 
intragroup tensions, group productivity, the 
influence process in ones. leadership and 
group influence, leadership measurement 
and training, and personal datees in leader- 
ship. In the area of opinion and attitude 
change, there has been increased concern 
with the specification of conditions govern- 
ing such change. Literature on methods 
of scale-analysis has continued to grow, and 
several recent studies are described. Prob- 
lems of sampling, interviewer bias, and 
validity are discussed in connection with 
survey methodology. Brief mention is 
made of communication studies both in the 
community and in the laboratory, and three 
recent studies in rumor are reported. The 
role of personal values and attitudes as fac- 
tors in socio-political orientation received 
considerable attention during the year. 
These studies, while suggestive of important 
social implications, seem generally to suffer 
from methodological weaknesses. 

The year produced a substantial num- 
ber of studies dealing with ethic prejudice 
“focussed,” as the reviewer states it, “pri- 
marily on the determinants and correlates 
of prejudice, the effect of personal contact 
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on prejudice, the relation of expression of 
prejudice to overt behavior, and the com- 
parison of prejudice among various groups.” 
These are reviewed critically, with the 
opinion being expressed that few of the 
studies cited could be considered as truly 
outstanding. Research in social perception 
in 1953 seems to have centered around the 
acts of empathizing and projecting as de- 
termined by measurable personality vari- 
ables. 

In concluding his review, Crutchfield 
notes that little of the reported research 
was aimed at one of our most significant 
social issues—international conflict. How- 
ever, he suggests that —s in the long 
run attention to the more basic behavior 
variables just discussed will provide the 
greatest contribution to an understanding 
of our more global problems. (E.M.M.) 


Heron, A. 
203-228. 


Heron begins his review with a surmise 
that the last five years have seen the end of 


Industrial psychology. Pp. 
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an era in industrial psychology. No major 
books, theories, researches have appeared 
to reshape the field. Rather, there appears 
to him to be much discontent with the status 
quo. He then adds, “Such a kind of discon- 
tent has appeared among psychologists con- 
cerned with the application of their scien- 
tific insights and skills to the problems of 
an industrial society. Some of the neces- 
sary thinking seems to have been done, and 
a little of it has been evidenced by chang- 
ing activities.” (P. 203.) 

The review in part reflects this plateau 
situation. It is a well written, insightfully 
critical, thoroughly competent job. If it 
accomplishes nothing more than to docu- 
ment a situation in which much needs to 
be done, but in which there may be some 
dearth of careful yet imaginative research, 
he will have done a good service. 

There are nevertheless several very inter- 
esting sections. One deals with the prog- 
ress of industrial psychology in Europe. 
Americans have often and perhaps rightly 
been accused of ethnocentrism even in sci- 
ence. A breath of air from across the At- 
lantic is welcome. Many may well wish to 
look at the Proceedings of the 1951 Inter- 
national Congress of Psychotechnics. 

The section on vocational guidance will 
certainly interest most. Heron flings the 
gauntlet down before us with a perspective 
analysis, “Like the interview itself, the case 
(for vocational guidance) is not proven; 
unlike the interview, validation problems 
are intrinsically resistant to solution. Para- 
doxically, it is from vocational advisors 
that most help should be forthcoming if 
we are to see the improvement of the inter- 
view by alternate modification and re-evalu- 
ation through rigorous statistical treat- 
ment.” (Pp. 207-208.) The paucity of ex- 
perimental studies in this area should 
arouse some uncomfortable feelings among 
vocational counselors. 

Other topics covered include selection 
and placement, criteria, supervision, atti- 
tudes and morale, leadership and manage- 
ment, miscellaneous topics, and a conclud- 
ing section on “indications.” In this last, 
he makes some remarks which not only 
summarize the article well but provide some 
well-timed suggestions. “There is current 
evidence that industrial psychology lacks 
integration. Workers in this field can too 
easily be either scientific or practical, rigor- 
ous or realistic, academic or practicing. 
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This suggests that present and pressing 
needs are of two distinct kinds, each more 
appropriate to some of us than to others 
but both relevant to the work of all.” (P. 
224.) (J.W.G.) 


MASSERMAN, |. H., Gross, Z., and PECHTEL, 
C. Abnormalities of behavior. Pp. 263- 
280. 


In the preparation of this review on Ab- 
normalities of Behavior, the authors sought 
“to integrate those experimental and clin- 
ical studies possessing general psychologic 
interest.” The survey of the literature 
made for this review was completed in 
April, 1953, and it comprises 162 references. 

The literature reviewed in this chapter 
is classified and discussed under the follow- 
ing general topics: Experimental Investiga- 
tions, Research Studies in Diagnosis, Psy- 
chosomatic Dysfunctions, Etiology of the 
Neuroses, Prevention of Neuroses, Therapy 
of the Neuroses, Abnormal Behavior in 
Military Settings, the Psychoses, Process 
Oriented Research, Trends and Omissions, 
Psychologic Factors in Diagnosis and Ther- 
apy, and Social Evaluations. 

In the main, this review of the literature 
on Abnormalities of Behavior seems to pre- 
sent an adequate summary of the pertinent 
material from each publication reviewed. 
In a few instances, it would appear that an 
effort was made to evaluate critically the 
work under discussion. However, while the 
chapter is well organized and represents a 
piece of sound, scholarly workmanship, the 
present writer feels that the reviewers may 
fail to crystallize and evaluate critically 
current trends in this field. (K.F.M.) 


Ketty, E. L. Theory and techniques of 
assessment. Pp. 281-310. 


In earlier volumes of the Annual Review, 
the topics of psychodiagnostics, the diag- 
nostic aspects of counseling and the meth- 
odological aspects of personnel selection 
were treated in separate chapters. In the 
current volume, however, these topics are 
treated in a single chapter. This approach 
was undertaken in order to emphasize the 
fact that “the essential problems confront- 
ing these several applied fields are the 
same” and in order to develop awareness 
and an appreciation on the part of workers 
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in one field for the orientation and meth- 
ods of workers in the other fields. This 
approach to integrating the varied and 
complex material on assessment is to be 
applauded. 

The review is based primarily on refer- 
ences published between June, 1952, and 
May, 1953. However, as Kelly points out, 
the literature reviewed pertains “to less 
than a third of the articles and books which 
appeared during the year.” Even with this 
relatively restricted coverage, however, the 
bibliography lists 122 references. 

The chapter is sensibly organized around 
the following general topics: General Con- 
tributions, the Empirical versus Theoretical 
Continuum, the Role of the Psychologist in 
Assessment, General Reviews Relevant to 
Assessment, Criterion Problems, New Stud- 
ies of Assessment, studies of Predictive 
Validity by Type of Criterion, Test Ori- 
ented Studies, and Methodological Con- 
tributions. Within the framework of this 
organization, the coverage of materials re- 
viewed seems to be fairly comprehensive 
and adequate. 

In concluding the chapter, Kelly remarks: 
“In spite of extensive efforts in the field, as 
reflected in an almost fabulous number of 
publications, an unfortunately large pro- 
portion of the researches reported do not 
seem to make any real contribution to 
theory or to practice. Furthermore, all 
evidence points to the fact that much of 
current practice involves the use of tests 
and techniques for which there is almost 
no evidence of predictive validity for the 
relevant criterion.” 

This general evaluation of the current 
status of the literature on assessment is, of 
course, harsh. However, it appears to be 
valid, and it is well that Kelly expresses 
himself so critically. It is to be hoped—and 
perhaps it is to be oe this com- 
mendable review will help to stimulate 
workers in this field to remedy the observed 
deficiencies. (K.F.M.) 


Sastow, G. Psychotherapy. Pp. 311-336. 


If it is correct that the precision and 
rigor of experimentation and the social 
importance of problems are correlated 
about minus 1.0, then psychotherapy may 
be the most important problem in psy- 
chology. Saslow has done a good job of 
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reporting on the research and what passes 
for research in this field. His review seems 
to underline the dangers we face in relying 
too much on practical experience, clinical 
intuition, and the like rather than getting 
down to brass tacks in attacking with the 
best methods available the complex and 
dificult problems of psychotherapy. 

The review is presented in several sec- 
tions: individual psychotherapy as process, 
individual psychotherapy as outcome, mul- 
tiple therapy, group therapy, and general 
comments. He differentiates between coun- 


seling and psychotherapy in what seems to 
this reviewer to be the most effective, opera- 
tional way possible: psychotherapy as he 
considers it takes place in a medical setting. 

It is difficult to detect a conceptual frame- 
work in this chapter. Saslow plunges right 


into studies on Rorschach prediction with 
scarcely any word of warning. However, 
the disorganization of the field cannot be 
blamed on Saslow; he is reporting accu- 
rately and with as much perspective as it 
seems possible to attain. 

Among the more provocative statements 
he makes are the following: “The clear 
definition of therapeutic orientations, as 
shown above, has obviously been produc- 
tive of new knowledge about therapy as a 
process. But it seems to be quite difficult, 
at the level of practice, to keep the thera- 
peutic orientations firm and easily sepa- 
rable.” (P. 315.) And elsewhere, he says, 
“Thus, a determined refusal to expand the 
client-centered orientation probably implies 
a refusal to benefit a great many clients by 
attributing in advance the alleged low prob- 
ability of success entirely to the client.” 
(Pp. 315-316.) 
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His discussion of the proposals of Cam- 
eron regarding the role of the therapist is 
especially interesting. The role as Cam- 
eron sees it is an active one with four major 
contributions: first, resolving capacity or 
the ability to identify patterns; second, 
power or the ability to effect reorganization 
of client behavior patterns; third, acting as 
an agent of change by, among other things, 
providing a model for the client; fourth, 
functioning as a working model with whom 
a patient may be able to try out new ways 
of behaving. 

In his concluding remarks, he suggests 
that “The most promising and the soundest 
work in this field is being done by psychol- 
ogists, in the sense of work that will ulti- 
mately be part of a general, comparative 
psychology.” (Pp. 332-333.) The analysts 
and psychiatrists may well disagree with his 
estimate of their contributions, but there is 
accumulating evidence to support him in 
his conclusions. (J.W.G.) 


Wrenn, C. G. Counseling methods. Pp. 
337-356. 


This review differs somewhat both in con- 
tent and in emphasis from the correspond- 
ing reviews in earlier volumes of the Annual 
Review. In particular, studies in psycho- 
logical measurement are included only as 
these relate directly to counseling and, in 
the main, only studies that have a non- 
medical setting are cited. 

Within the framework of these restric- 
tions, the survey of the literature to which 
this review pertains was completed in May, 
1953. It is realistically organized around 
the following major topics: The Develop- 
ment of Counseling as a Profession, Sys- 
tematic Formulations and Theory, Research 
and Evaluation Methodology, Psychological 
Measurement in Counseling, Procedures in 
Counseling, and Vocational Choice and 
Occupational Information. A bibliography 
of 89 references is cited. 

This survey of the literature leads Wrenn 
to conclude that: (1) counseling psychology, 
as a profession, is “a little more nearly ma- 
ture than it was a year ago,” (2) We have 
greatly benefited knowledgewise and re- 
searchwise by a dozen studies of major sig- 
nificance, (3) “. . . some of the past year’s 
writing on counseling and vocational choice 
theory, on research and evaluation meth- 
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odology, on the Strong Interest Blank and 
on the MMPI will influence thinking and 
research on counseling for several years to 
come,” and (4) “Although there are still 
goodly amounts of shoddy research and ill 
proved claims there is enough of that of 
which we can be proud to encourage us 
regarding future developments in this area.” 

As it stands, this review is competently 
done. Its chief defect, in the opinion of 
the present writer, results from the self- 
imposed restrictions of the reviewer him- 
self. In particular, the present writer feels 
that the arbitrary distinction made by 
Wrenn between counseling and _ psycho- 
therapy is an especially unfortunate and a 
somewhat unrealistic one. Accordingly, it 
is suggested that the reader who wants to 
obtain a more complete picture of the field 
of counseling in 1953 should read both the 
chapter on counseling methods and the 
chapter on psychotherapy. Also, he prob- 
ably will want to read the chapter on 
Theory and Techniques of Assessment. 
(K.F.M.) 


MAxweELL, J. Educational psychology. Pp. 
357-376. 


In the preparation of this review on 
Educational Psychology, Maxwell sought 
“to examine and evaluate the current trends 
in educational psychology rather than to 
comment critically on individual articles. 

.” Without attempting a clear-cut defi- 
nition of the term “Educational Psychol- 
ogy,” he determined empirically the scope 
of this review by selecting such material as 
would “interest those directly or indirectly 
concerned with the process of education, 
within the limitations that the topics should 
be discussed from a re ae point of 
view and that they should to some degree 
be an original contribution to the field of 
knowledge.” To these ends, the review 
embraces material which appeared during 
the period from March, 1952, to March, 
1953. Altogether, it contains a bibliogra- 
phy of 107 references. 

Beginning with a consideration of the 
literature dealing with the relationship be- 
tween research and educational practice, 
Maxwell then reviews literature pertaining 
to the following general topics: School Sub- 
jects, Social Aspects, Guidance and Selec- 
tion, Teachers, and Problem Children. 
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Dutifully, he notes that a number of other 
topics of interest to educational psycholo- 
gists are reviewed elsewhere in this volume. 

Commenting on trends of interest evi- 
denced in the literature reviewed, Maxwell 
mentions some perennial major currents of 
interest (e.g., the learning of elementary 
school subjects like reading or the measure- 
ment of abilities); other lesser and more 
fluctuating currents of interest determined 
by changes in educational needs and poli- 
cies (e.g., reading of college students or 
coaching in intelligence tests); and certain 
more ephemeral currents of interest (e.g., 
the prevailing indiscriminate use of socio- 
metric techniques). 

While noting that most of the individual 
research contributions in the well-estab- 
lished fields of investigation represent sound 
workmanship, he observes that in newer 
fields there is more trivial and poorly de- 
signed work than is really necessary. Be- 
lieving that research should have reference 
to some general educational issues, either 
practical or theoretical, he feels that too 
many investigations begin and end in them- 
selves. Further, he notes realistically that 
the need for a clear and relevant criterion 
for any tests, procedures, or groups investi- 
gated cannot be overemphasized. 

In addition to identifying certain areas 
of interest evidenced in the literature re- 
viewed, he calls attention to certain areas 
of neglect (e.g., arithmetic, reading of high 
school students, the relationship of inter- 
personal preferences and qualities of stu- 
dents to their personal development and 
qualities, and the social and economic fac- 


‘tors which appear to play a considerable 


part in the school progress of pupils). He 
concludes: “It would be Utopian to demand 
that all articles conform to rigorous stand- 
ards of research design and execution, and 
that all topics receive their due attention 
but, in the period under review, it is felt 
that more could have been done to achieve 
this standard and this balance.” This 
writer, finding himself in essential agree- 
ment with Maxwell on this point, can but 
echo and underscore this conclusion. 
(K.F.M.) 


Brocpen, H. E. Statistical theory and re- 
search design. Pp. 377-400. 
This chapter should be of special inter- 


est to counselors since it is Brogden’s con- 
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clusion that the most significant develop- 
ments during the period reviewed occurred 
in the fields of test theory and personnel 
classification methods. Accordingly, his re- 
view stresses these. 

Of special interest to many will be the 
discussion of Lord's work on the theory of 
test scores. The original monograph may 
well be beyond the ken of those who con- 
cluded in their training days that statistics 
were only for a few, fuzzy, theoretically ori- 
ented fellows, but Brogden’s summary 
should be both understandable and stimu- 
lating. Especially provocative is Lord's 
thesis that test scores have a curvilinear re- 
lationship to the underlying ability being 
studied. 

The work on differential classification is 
also very interesting. The discouraging 
amount of labor involved in the solutions 
proposed may be reduced if Brogden is 
correct in assuming that the computers will 
shortly come into wider use and affect our 
decisions regarding feasibility. Even at 
present, however, the conceptualizations of 
the problem are of great interest. The 
transfers to the counseling situation should 
be immediately compelling. 


Publications 


Another reference and discussion which 
should be of interest is with regard to the 
work of Cochran and the Chi-squared test. 
This much used and abused test has been 
studied by Cochran who has also sum- 
marized its history and utilization. 

There is also a somewhat more high pow- 
ered discussion of factor analysis which may 
interest only those concerned with refine- 
ments. A reference to a recent article on 
scaling by Edwards and Thurstone may be 
important to those concerned with attitude 
measurement and scaling theory. 

Brogden’s estimate that nothing of tre- 
mendous import has happened in the last 
year seems to be borne out. Yet one line of 
investigation which seems to the reviewer to 
be almost revolutionary in its implications 
for test theory is not mentioned. That is 
the work of Cronbach on information meas- 
ure and test theory and its extension into 
utility theory. Cronbach's work has so far 
been reported only in technical bulletins 
which may have placed it beyond the reach 
of Brogden’s review, but it is to be hoped 
that it will soon be available for wider audi- 
ences. (J.W.G.) 


...in brief 





Guidance Responsibilities of the Teacher, 
4 pp.; Stop! Caution! Go! On the Guidance 
Highway, 4 pp.; Charles: A Case Study 
Unit, 8 pp.; Preparation for Guidance and 
Personnel Work, 8 pp.; Department of 
Guidance and Counselor Training, School 
of Education, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. Each available free. 


Guidance Responsibilities is a check list of 33 
items constituting an inventory of the classroom 
teacher's effectiveness in the guidance program. 
Stop! Caution! Go! is a list of 45 important con- 
siderations in the administration of a guidance 
program. Charles is a case study and a test based 
on this case study designed to stimulate discussion in 
a teaching staff conference or guidance class. 
Preparation for Guidance and Personnel Work is 
a brochure describing the training program in the 
Department of Guidance and Counselor Training 
at Michigan State College. 
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How Can We Get Enough Good Teach- 
ers? A Guide Book, 91 pp.; National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, 2 
West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 
Available free. 


The sixth is a series of “working guides,” it is 
designed for use by local and state citizens’ com- 
mittees whose communities are affected by the 
teacher shortage. It gives background information 
on teachers on a national scale and offers sugges- 
tions and check lists to facilitate study and dis- 
cussion. 


American Council or Education Studies, 
Series I, Reports of Committees and Con- 
ferences: Student Life in the United States, 
Report of the Conference held at Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania, June 
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12-16, 1953. Ed. Frank C. Abbott, 91 pp.; 
$1.00. 


A collection of five addresses on some aspects of 
student life in American colleges and a verbatim 
record of the fifth general session of the confer- 
ence, a session discussion on education and politics 
and comparing American attitudes with those of 
foreign students. 


Scholarship Handbook, 16 pp.; prepared 
by United States National Student Associa- 
tion, Michigan Region. Obtain copies free 
from Public Relations Department, Con- 
sumers Power Company, Jackson, Michigan. 


Designed for distribution to Michigan high school 
seniors. It is a handbook of scholarships available 
at Michigan colleges and universities for entering 
students. 


College Credit by Examination, An Eval- 
uation of the University of Buffalo Program, 
by Edward S. Jones and Gloria K. Ortner, 
80 pp. The University of Buffalo Studies 
Vol. 21, No. 3, January, 1954. Published 
by the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. $0.50. 


This —- reviews the results of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo's program of “anticipating exami- 
nations” which has been in operation for 20 years. 
It concludes that the program which mits su- 
credits 


= high school students to obtain co 
»y examination has been successful and should be 
extended to adult education programs. 


What To Tell Youth About Military 
Service, by Roland G. Ross, 12 pp.; State 
Department of Public Instruction, Voca- 
tional Division, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A pamphlet directed to male high school students 
to assist in integrating the expected two years of 
military service into their career plans. A series 
of questions and answers about selective service, 
opportunities for educational training after induc- 
tion, skills which may be learned after induction, 
how to earn a commission, anc regulations govern- 
ing enlistment. 


Job Guide for Medical Occupations, 20 
pp.; Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. 
Employment Service, Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. Available free. 


Job Guide for Medical Occupations includes in- 
formation on the duties and importance, entrance 
requirements and training, job opportunities, and 
source of further information on 19 para medical 
and five medical occupations. 


A Survey of Sheltered Workshops Op- 
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erated by Jewish Vocational Service Agen- 
cies, 31 pp.; Jewish Occupational Council, 
1841 Broadway, New York 23, New York. 
$1.00. 

This report summarizes questionnaire responses 
of all the eligible agencies and is designed to pro- 
vide a picture of the operative and administrative 
organization of these workshops. 


Occupational Planning and College, 19 
pp.; U. S. Department of Labor, in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. $0.10. 


This leaflet, addressed primarily to men stu- 
dents, is intended to help them plan careers after 
graduation. Presents information in a series of 
questions and answers, such as “Have you checked 
on the long and short run outlook?” “Where do 
you want to work?” “Can you get and afford the 
training you will need?” 


Personnel Series No. 155: Motivation: 
The Core of Management, 44 pp. Ameri- 
can Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. $1.25. 

Five pa that were presented at the Fall Con- 
ference of the American Management Association, 
September 28-30, 1953, dealing with aspects of 
motivation. Titles include: “The Effects of Prestige 
on the Behavior of Group Members,” “Motivation 
and Human Relations Principles,” and “What 
Makes People Do the Things They Do?” 


Manufacturing Series No. 213: Building 
Up the Supervisor's Job, 35 pp., American 
Management Association, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. $1.25. 

Four short reprints of conference addresses en- 
titled “Classifying the Status of the Foreman,” 
“Maintaining Close Communication With the Fore- 
man,” “A Critical Look at Foreman Compensation,” 
and “Live Management's Responsibility for Human 
Relations.” 


Preinduction Health and Human Rela- 
tions, Esther Emerson Sweeney, Roy E. 
Dickerson, Editors, 173 pp., American Social 
Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


This manual is a circular resource for high school 
and college courses focused on preinduction prob- 
lems—viewing preinduction broadly as including 
induction into adult life: into business, industry, 
the professions, marriage and family life as well as 
into the Armed Forces. 





Community Partners a Practical Example 
of Industry-Education Cooperation, 12 pp. 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Available free. 

Community Partners describes in some detail how 
in one community, Hamilton, Ohio, an industrial 
concern, Armco Steel Corporation, and the Hamil- 
ton public schools established a working relation- 
ship to improve the educational program. 


Stabilization of Employment Is Good 
Management, by Charles C. Gibbons, 16 
pp. The W. E. Upjohn Institute for Com- 
munity Research, 709 South Westnedge 
Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Available 
free. 

A talk before the personnel conference of the 
American ae Association in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, February 17, 1953. The author stresses the 
importance of the stabilization of employment to 
the individual company and to the economy as a 
whole. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 204: Jf J 
Marry Outside My Religion, by Algernon 
D. Black, 28 pp. Public Affairs Committee, 
22 East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
$.25. 

A discussion of the problems that may develop 
in marriage between members of different religious 
groups. The author maintains that the pressures 
of different religious backgrounds become problems 
that present serious but not necessarily impossible 
barriers to a successful marriage. 


Evaluating Apprentices, 24 pp. Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. Available 
free. 


A pamphlet describing how to determine the 
cost of apprentices and to record the skills they 
acquire during training. This booklet is prepared 
for the use of training directors and others respon- 
sible for apprentice training. 


Management Development, by Henry C. 
Thole and Charles C. Gibbons, 12 pp.; and 
Management Controls, by Henry C. Thole, 


Available free from W. E. Upjohn 
Research, 709 
Kalamazoo, 


44 pp. 
Institute for Community 
South Westnedge Avenue, 
Michigan. 

Management Development is a selected list of 
books and articles for the assistance of companies 
setting up management development programs. 
Management Controls is an annotated bibliography 
covering such headings as ““Organization for Con- 
trol,” “Tools for Control,” “Appraising and Meas- 
uring Results,” and “Company Systems of Control.” 
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Educators Guide to Free Films, Four- 
teenth Annual Ed., 1954, 566 pp. Educa- 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
$6.00. 


An exhaustive and annotated listing of free films 
from a variety of sources—industrial organizations, 
government agencies, trade associations, founda- 
tions and other groups. The guide is organized 
by means of a title index, a subject index and an 
availability index. 


The 1954-1955 College and Private 
School Directory of the United States and 
Canada (“The Yellow Book”), 24th Ed. 
Educational Bureau Publishing Co., Inc., 
14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, IIli- 
nois. $15.00. 


Ihe standard descriptive list of universities, col- 
leges, private schools, and technical, commercial. 
vocational and correspondence schools. Listings are 
organized under 60 classifications broken down by 
states. 


Executive Skills, What Makes a Good 
Administrator? by Robert L. Katz. Amos 
Tuck School of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. Available free. 

An attempt to describe the skills most needed at 
union levels of responsibility. This pamphlet: is 
based on observations of executives at work as well 
as a study on current field research in administra- 
tion. 


Educational Series No. 9. Resources for 
Teachers of Blind with Sighted Children, 
compiled by Georgie Lee Abel, 58 pp. 
American Foundation for the Blind, 15 
West 16th Street, New York 11, N. Y. $.75. 

This manual has been prepared for the use of 
teachers in public schools providing educational 
programs for blind children. Only suggestions that 
relate to equipment and resources are presented. 
In addition, certain statements of philosophy and 
summaries of legislative measures and a bibliog- 
raphy are included in the appendix. 


Plotting Your Course. Senior Edition, 
Los Angeles City Schools, Publication No. 
581, 241 pp., Division of Instructional Serv- 
ices, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Plotting Your Course is a vocational guidance 
resource book for high school seniors. The authors 
have sought to make available in one volume a 
compendium of latest information concerning em- 
ployment trends and educational opportunities 
locally and in the state. 
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AVAILABLE ISSUES OF THE 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MAGAZINE AND OCCUPATIONS 


October 1, 1954 


The following issues of National Vocational Guidance Association 
periodicals are for sale at APGA Headquarters. Copies are on hand for 
the months indicated and are being offered at 50 per cent off list price 
for single copies and 75 per cent off list price of single copies for com- 
plete single volumes. All stock is subject to prior sale. 


List Price 
Year Volume Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May dun Per Number 
1924 x $.15 
1925 x 15 
1925-26 x AS 
1926-27 - 
1927-28 x .25 
1928-29 x .25 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 10 
1932-33 11 
1933-34 12 
1934-35 13 
1935-36 14 
1936-37 15 
1937-38 16 
1938-39 17 
1939-40 18 
1940-41 19 
1941-42 20 
1942-43 21 
1943-44 22 
1944-45 23 
1945-46 24 
1946-47 25 
1947-48 26 
1948-49 27 
1949-50 28 x 
1950-51 29 x 
1951-52 30 x 


Orders for back numbers and volumes should be addressed to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


1534 “O” Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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